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Water Supply of Cities 
and Towns.* 


ae 


T has been known for 
several years that Mr. 
Humber was preparing 
for publication a book 
on waterworks, and now 
that we have it before us 
we can congratulate him 
on having been able to 
give so large an amount 
of information on a sub. 
ject so important as the 
water supply of cities 
and towns. In a great 
work such as this it was 
necessary to say some- 
thing of the history of 
the subject, and accord. 
ingly Mr. Humber gives 
an historical sketch of 
the ancient methods of 


voirs were filled every 
year by the overflowing 
of the Nile, but, as a 
matter of antiquity, the 
tanks of India are pro- 
bably still more remote. In his presidential ad. 
dress to the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1870, 
the late Mr. Vignoles said that “In the Presidency | 
of Madras there are upwards of 53,000 tanks or 
reservoirs for irrigation purposes alone, exclusive 
of small tanks near the villages, all executed by 
the natives prior to the occupation of the Deccan 





nga the company at present obtains a | 32,000 houses (estimated for the year 1870). 
arge quantity of water from wells on the line of | The total length of this company’s mains is 
the New River and elsewhere. Their works now upwards of 220 miles. 
serge snap, engines at Hornsey, Hornsey-| The West Middlesex Company have their works 
“a a gate, Stoke Newington, and New| also at Hampton. Here are two engines, 103- 
iver sy of about 1,450 horse-power in the | horse power each, which pump the water through 
ae ; covered service reservoirs at Clare-|two 36.in. mains to reservoirs at Barnes, a 
—_ ocd oda waco ae oe distance of 8} miles. The subsiding reservoirs 
’ capacity of abou yVWN, at Barnes have an area of 20} acres, and adjoini 
j ' : joining 
ang. and main and ay Paes of a total them are five filter-beds, with an areaof 8 acres. 
peg of about 630 miles, varying in diameter | From these the water is conveyed in two 36.in 
ae pepe. & 3 ft. About 340 miles of roads | mains to Hammersmith, whence it is pumped into 
8 ‘ contain New River Company 8 pipes. | thedistrict. The service-reservoirs are at Camp- 
The quantity of water distributed in 1870 was | den hill and Barrow-hill. Part of the water is 
mapomenes nny Oa day to a population of | farther pumped by 90-horse power engines into 
< eit be ,730 ape | the Kidderpore reservoirs, near Child’s-hil!, con- 
ea Water Works Company now take taining 2} million gallons. The daily supply 
water wholly from the Thames at Seething averages about 9 million gallons, to 321,000 
Wells, where the reservoirs and filter-beds com- | inhabitants, living in 43,000 Shieas. 
prise an ipa of 9 acres. The water is pumped | The Southwark and Vauzrhall Waterworks 
to reservoirs on Patney Heath, through two cast- Company also take water from the Thames at 
iron mains. One, 30 = diameter, cnnyes®. Hampton, into depositing reservoirs of about 
filtered water for domestic use, and the other, two acres in extent. Three engines, of 390 
15 in. diameter, is for unfiltered water, for road- | horse-power collectively, pump the water 


watering and other purposes. The mains are through a 36.in. main to the reservoirs at 





procuring water. In un. | carried across the Thames at Patney, on an iron | Battorg a distance of thi : 
ji _ thirtee les. Th 
cient Egypt large reser. | aqueduct. The engines are about 1,000-horse | Ste ne reservoirs a ae prone st pest 


power, collectively. The daily supply is about | 12 acres, and hold 46 million gallons. Here are 
8t million gallons, to a population of 200,000, | two filter beds, with a joint area of 8} acres. 
living in 27,000 houses. The company have six engines at work, of 
The Lambeth Waterworks Company obtain |1,200 horse-power collectively. At Hampton, 
water also from the Thames, at Long Ditton, ‘there are a subsiding reservoir of 3} acres, 
about three miles above Teddington Lock. The | three filter-beds of 3 acres, and two engines of 
reservoirs comprise an area of about 4} acres,— ' 450 horse-power together. A 30-in. main, ten 
by the bye, the author does not seem to have) miles long, conveys the water to London. This 
taken account of a new and large reservoir ‘company have about 660 miles of mains and 
which this company have recently made higher | seryice-pipes in about 360 miles of streets and 
up the river, opposite to Hampton, or there- | roads. The daily supply is about 15 million 
about#,—and the water is pumped through cast-| galions to a population of 480,000, living in 
iron mains, 30 in. diameter, to Brixton, a distance | 76 700 houses. 





by the British. The aggregate length of the 
embankments of these reservoirs is fally 30,000. 


of 10} miles, by engines of a nominal power of The East London Waterworks Company have 


miles,—that is, more than donble the length of 970-horse power. At Brixton water is pumped | 
all the railways in the United Kingdom ; and the ' farther, to Streatham, Selhurst, and Rock_ Hill, 
bridges, culverts, and sluices are more than by five engines, of 330-horse power. The King- 
300,000 in number. The stored-uop waters sent ston district is supplied by a separate main? 
forth at the proper season still bring to the delivering water into a reservoir on Kingston- 
exchequer of the Madras Presidency yearly hill. The average daily supply is 10} million 
income of a million and a half sterling (one-sixth gallons, to a population of 290,000, living in 
of the whole revenue), although many of the _ 45,000 houses. 

finest of these reservoirs are in ruins, or uselees| The Grand Junction Company have their 
from want of being properly kept up. One of | works at Hampton, where the water is admitted 
them, the Poniary reservoir, in the district of | from the Thames into two subsiding reservoirs: 
Trichinopoly, has a superficial area of about | of a joint area of abont 2 acres. Two engines, 
80 square miles, say 50,000 acres, and the banks | each of 110-horse power, pump water through a 


are 30 miles in extent.” 

Some of the aqueducts constructed by the 
Romans are referred to by the author, and the 
old nd more recent works for the supply of 
Paris and London are described. 

Of the eight different companies who now 
supply London with water the first place in any 
description of the London water supply is usually 
Biven to the New River Company. It appears 
that in addition to the river Lea and springs at 


33-in, main, to Kew Bridge, a distance of 
73 miles. At Kew there are three subsiding 
reservoirs, together about 9 acres, and holding 
28 million gallons, There are also three filter- 
beds, with a joint area of 54 acres. The engines 
at Kew are of about 1,270-horse power in the 
aggregate, and pump water through a 30-in. 
main into covered reservoirs at Campden-hill, 
Kensington, which contain 18 million gallons. 
Here are also three engines, of 200-horse power, 





| 


@ series of reservoirs or lakes on the Waltham. 
stow side of the river Lea, which have a water 
area of 250 acres, and a capacity of 700 million 
gallons, of which 400 millions can be drawn off 
by opening the sluices, the space below the sluice 
level receiving the solid matter deposited by 
subsidence. These reservoirs render the company 
independent of the river for a month at a time. 
From these settling-reservoirs the water passes 
to the filter-beds at Lea Bridge, nineteen in 
number, with a sand area of 18 acres, whence it 
is conveyed by a brick culvert, 6 ft. by 3 ft. Gin. 
to the engine-wells of the northern, or Lea 
Bridge, pumping station, and by an iron main, 
4 ft. in diameter, to the southern, or Old Ford, 
pumping station. At Lea Bridge, there are 
three engine-houses, containing 630 horse-power. 
At Old Ford there are five engine-houses, con- 
taining 620 horse-power. The author remarks, 
and we are glad of the opportunity to repeat, 
that the Cornish engine was here first applied to 
the pumping of water for the supply of towns, 
by Mr. Wicksteed. Most engineers prefer the 


for the supply of the higher portion of Padding. 
By William |ton, The average daily supp: 
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rotatory engine for pumping through mains, but 


ly is 10} million | nevertheless great credit is dae to the memory of 


1 
Hu be: — ° ? . 
mber, Assoe, East, C.E., Mem. Inst. M.E. London: |» 11555 to a population of 288,000, living in | thelate Mr. Wicksteed for what he did at Old Ford. 


Crosby Lockwood & Go. 1976, 
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At Lea Bridge, it is said, water power is 
usually employed in addition to the steam 
engines above referred to, and at Walthamstow 
there are auxiliary engines (steam and water) 
of 60 actual horse-power. The average daily 
supply in 1871 is stated to have been 20,437,000 
gallons to a population of 750,000 living in 
102,624 houses. The length of streets supplied 
is estimated at 350 miles. The East London 
Company have since constructed large works at 
Sunbury, for taking water from the Thames, 
above the intakes of the companies already 
named, by which the company are empowered 
to take a supply of 10 million gallons per 
day. 

The Kent Waterworks Company obtain most 
of their water from three wells in the chalk at 
Deptford, each of which has a separate pamping- 
engine. Other engines pump the water for 
distribution. There are also two wells at 
Charlton, one at Plamstead, one at Crayford, 
and two at Bromley. The company have 18 
engines, together working on an average up to 
about 1,200 horse-power. The service-reservoirs 
are at Greenwich Park, Woolwich Common, 
Plomstead, and Chislehurst, holding in all about 
4,500,000 gallons. The average daily supply is 
over 7,000,000 gallons, to a population of nearly 
300,000, living in 40,000 houses. 

Now, if these several works for the supply of 
London with water be regarded, it will be seen 
that they embrace all the three systems of water 
supply, viz., by gravitation, as in the New River 
works; by pumping from rivers, as the Thames 
and Lea; and by pumping from wells, as in the 
Kent works. 

The quality of the water from these several 
sources varies considerably, as is shown by the 
author; but we will not dwell upon this point, 
further than to quote that “It is asserted that 
water contaminated with sewage contains that 
which is noxious to human health, and that there 
is no process practicable on a large scale by 
which it can be removed to render the water 
suitable for domestic use.” The author treats 
fully of the chemical qualities of these various 
waters, but perhaps the best guides we have on 
this point are the periodical reports of the water 
examiner, published in current journals. Rain- 
fall and evaporation are next treated of, and the 
propriety ia recognised of the now well-known 
practice of taking for calculation not the mean 
annual rainfall of any locality, but five-sixths of 
it, as being the approximate quantity which falls 
in any three consecutive dry years, and from 
the records of rainfall at the Greenwich Obser- 
vatory, three consecutive dry years appear to 
occur at intervals of about twenty-two years. 
The greatest fall in twenty-four hours is an 
element of mach importance, and the following 
rale is given as being conformable with observa- 
tions :—“‘ With a mean fall of 20 in. it is 16 per 
cent. of the mean annnal fall (i.¢., 3°20 in.) ; for 
each increase of 4 in. in the mean annual fall it 
decreases one per cent., until the latter reaches 
60 in.; beyond that point it remains stationary 
at six per cent, however great the annual fall 
may be.” An important chapter on springs and 
the water-bearing formations of various districte 
follows, in which are recounted the remarks of 
Professors Prestwich and Hall, and numerous 
observations of Mr. Dickenson, Mr. Charnock, 
Dr. Dalton, and others, both at home and abroad. 
In a chapter on the “ Measurement and Estima- 
tion of the Flow of Water,” the formuls dedaced 
from the experiments of many observers are 
given from some of the well-known authorities 
on hydraulics, inclading the experiments of Mr. 
Blackwell on the flow of water over weirs, 
made on the Kennett and Avon Canal, and 
by M. Boileau and MM. Poncelet and Lesbros 
at Metz, 

As to the quantity of water required for a 
town-supply, the author says the average quan- 
tity actually consumed per head of the popula- 
tion, varies from about 15 gallons per day to 
more than 50 gallons—the former example being 
that of Norwich, and the latter that of Glasgow. 
These quantities include water for domestic pur. 
poses, trade purposes, street watering, flashing 
sewers, and extinction of fires; bat in taking 
the domestic consumption separately at 10 gal- 
lons, derived from experiments made by placing 
meters On pipes supplying known numbers of 
houses and inhabitants, as hasbeen frequently done 
when it has been desired to ascertain how small a 
quantity of water people use, the anthor makes, 
as it appears to us, the same mistake as others 

have done on this subject, or rather perhaps, 
we ought to say, leaves the same wrong inference 
to be drawn from the statements of quantities 





thus measured. In all works, large and small, 
and new as well as old, there is a large quantity 
of water, necessary to be supplied, which is not 
used, This may be called waste, but as it is un- 
avoidable, it must be included in the total supply, 
and a fair proportion of it should be added to 
the quantity shown by the meter under the cir- 
cumstances described, in the same ratio that the 
number of those inhabitants bears to the whole 
population. Besides, the meagre quantity now 
used for baths may be reasonably expected 
be largely increased within no very long time; 
not, perhaps, for such baths as we have now, 
where the purchase of the ground costs so much 
thatan insufficient sum is left for what is wanted, 
but for baths on a different system, and of more 
general use. There is another point worthy of 
being mentioned when the example of Norwich 
is adduced as a guide to the quantity of water 
required ; it is stated by the author, and is that 
in that city not more than one-fourth of the 
inhabitants have access to water-closets. It is 
not necessary to raise the question whether 
water-closets are advisable or not in any town, 
but the fact above stated should be borne in 
mind when the comparatively small quantity of 
14 or 15 gallons per head per day supplied to 
the population of Norwich is addaced. In gra- 
vitation works the method adopted to ascertain 
the available quantity of water from any given 
area is fairly stated by the author, bat on this 
point he might have easily given some examples 
from executed works which would have been 
useful to waterworks’ engineers. The next kind 
of works referred to is that in which the water is 
pumped from a river or stream, and two methods 
of ascertaining the mean velocity of a stream 
are stated, one by observations of the surface 
velocity, and the other by instruments immersed 
in it. The chapter on wells and well-sinking is 
particularly good, and in the one which follows 
it, on reservoir embankments, it is very properly 
stated that the usual inclination given to the 
outer slope is 2 to 1, and tothe inner slope 3 to 1, 
and that the reason why the inner slope should 
be greater than the outer is that the angle of 
stability of the material is somewhat reduced by 
the presence of water. 

An apparatus for ‘‘ automatically regulating 
the height of the water in filter-beds” is de- 
scribed and illastrated by a diagram. Why 
might it not have been stated where this appa- 
ratus is in use? We know of but one place, 
although its applicability is common to many 
works, 

The purification of water forms another'chapter 
and sections of the London filter-beds are given, 
showing the thicknesses of the filtering mate- 
rials. 

Pamps and pumping machinery follow, in- 
cluding valves and their action, and some exam- 
ples of boilers are given, and then follows a 
chapter on conduits, with the cross sections of 
the conduits designed by Mr. Bateman and by 
Messrs. Hemans and Hassard for supplying 
London with water from the Welsh hills and 
from the Cumberland lakes respeotively. 

Under the head of “ Distribution of Water,”’ 
the thicknesses of cast-iron pipes are treated of, 
and a very useful instrament for measuring the 
thickness of the body of a pipe is illustrated. 

In taking 15,000 lb. as the cohesive strength 
of cast-iron pipes per square inch of section of 
metal, however, we think the author has over. 
estimated the strength, at least of large mains. 


The apparatus of distribution includes hydrant, | slab laid 


meters, lead service-pipes, and lead-encased tin 
pipes, ferrules, house fittings, &. 

Coming to the economy of waterworks, tables 
are given of the cost of gravitation works, the 
average of sixty-six towns being about 32s. for 
twenty gallons per day, and of pumping works 
about 23s.3d.; bat although gravitation works are 
more expensive in their first cost, the annual 
expenses are much greater, for pumping and 
wear and tearof machinery. An extensive table 
of rates and charges is added. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
of the book,—and especially just at this time,— 
is that on the Canterbury Waterworks, describing 
the practical application of Dr. Clark’s process 
for removing the excess of carbonate of lime from 
the hard chalk waters. 

Specifications of various parts of several exe- 

cuted works are given in an appendix. 
_ The plates, fifty in number, are mostly draw- 
ings of executed works, and alone would have 
commanded the attention of every engineer 
— —— end lie in this branch of the pro. 
ession. is inscribed to Mr, linson, 
C.B., M. Inst. C.E, _— 


to | Writing is very deficient in clearness 
redandant 


—— 


THE WITNESS OF ART. 


“ Wao shall read these pages ? Men, 
with grave eyes, who will detect faults pm 4 
line, and yet, seeing that I am in earnest ne 
not cast them hastily aside.” In these words 
the author of the book published under th, 

very nearly hit the 
truth as to the feeling with which thoughtfy| 
readers will regard his meditations upon art. His 
of form and 
style; it is very: : indeed, the author 
20 eee he can see no ion to 
repeating a whole paragraph which has bef 
been used in another place, when the particala: 
point it deals with is to be again enforced,— 
a kind of literary method which is clumsy 
, and objectionable in the highest degree, 
His method of mene subject borders on 
what may be termed , and his per. 
petual dealing in tropes and gives farther 
vagueness to a style which is by no means very 
connected or logical. Against all this is to be 
set the fact that the author is in earnest, and 
really cares for his subject, and that his con. 
clusions are nearly all good and true, however 
oddly he seems to arrive at them, And perhaps 
Mr. Bayliss has a farther claim to sympathetic 
reception at our hands, inasmuch as he is known 
on the walls of our exhibitions aa an artist 
specially devoted. to architectural subjects, 
whose fine and richly-coloured interior views of 
great buildings, cathedrals May count 
among the means by which architectural beauty 
is brought home to the minds of the people. 
The main object of Mr. Bayliss’s pages is to 
lead their readers to a feeling of the sacred and 
ennobling mission of Art, as “not a plaything, 
but an inflaence upon our lives, real and distinct; 
and to show that this influence is altogether for 
our good.” This has been said, no doubt, often 
enough in one way or another; not often, how. 
ever, in the tone of serious, almost religions, 
gravity with which the author invests his subject. 
Borrowing a metaphor which has been used in 
allegory of a more distinctly religious character, 
he calls art “The King’s Messenger,” a simile 
the import of which is obvious enough ; but we 
fear Mr. Baylise’s first two chapters, in which 
the idea thus implied is blended with another 
simile taken from the time-honoured fairy tale 
of “ Beanty and the Beast,” will be found too 
involved for its meaning to reach juvenile minds, 
and too (we fear we must say) childish in tone 
to be very satisfactory reading to maturer minds. 
This is a pity; because, though this is not 
the best part of the book, there is a really 
important thought included in it, as to the con- 
traet between art and mere symbolism, a subject 
which is returned to several times in the course 
of the book, and on which the author's idea is a8 
clear as possible, and expressed occasionally in 
a forcible and piquant manner. Symbolism he 
regards as the forerunner of art. A little child 
is found embracing with the greatest affection 4 
hideous and disfigured black doll. A primitive 
rastic people bow before an almost equally 
hideous image, which to them ta the 
Mother of Christ; or, to look farther back, 
through a long vista of centuries,— 

“We see s people sunk in black darkness like thet 
which still reigns w the sweet light of Christianity 6 
quknemn.  Wa.aan them, with outstretched arms in the 
darkness, as iftrying to touch but the hem of His garment 
who sitteth upon the throne. First make your gods ; this 
they proceed to do. Two pillars of stone, placed side by 


; ux, and a bar or 
Pi pen ate 
their mutual affection.” m 

First make your gods. “Ah! not so, | s8y8 
the author, “that is the finishing stroke.” 10 
make something, anything, as a symbol and then 
attribute beauty and sanctity to it, is an opera 
tion satisfying to the childish or (which isin 
sense the same thing) the barbarian mind only. 
Bat art must be the embodiment of a beauty 
before conceived in the mind, not an arbitrarily 
chosen symbol. This seems # truism when we 
look at the question in relation to such  . 
symbolism as in the instances referred to, Dv 
there have been and are phases in the practice 
of art which show what confasion often 3 
in the minds of those who have once dabb , 
with eymbstions, bellneet ates aaa 
of expressing it in art. su At 
touched upon in the last seetion of Mr. — 
book, on “The Supernatural in Art,” which 
an amplification of a read under this as 4 
at a meeting of the Architectural Associat! 
not very long since, great part of which w 


; By 
* « The Witness of Art, or the Legend a Fog ty of 








Wyke Baylies, F.8.A. 
British Artiste, London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
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printed in our colamns. In this portion of the 


book, which constitutes @ separate essay in six | gard to the Laocoén, and the question which has | tha’ 


the correctness of Mr. Bay lise’s j t in re. 


chapters, a difficult and very interesting subject | been so often debated, in reference to that work, 


is treated with considerable critical 


insight and | as to the fitness of representing in art, and in 


some novelty of illustration, and the author's | sculpture especially, the realistic expression of 


sometimes rather rhapsodical 
keeping with the subject. Mr. 


le is not out of | bodily pain. Mr. Bayli é 
i ¥ - Bayliss holds that the Laocod 
yliss contrasts | does express this, and expresses it fatennale, 


the reticence of Classic art in treating of the and that it has thus i 
; , and tha proved that such expressi 
Supernatural with the opposite character of | is within the domain of high art. Bat while we 


Medieval art,— 


Sgree with him that the expression of pain in 


“where this unknown quantity, which eannot be legiti- | the Laoooén is much more intense and real than 


mately expressed, is by any means and every 
lied, dye ns estan a 


attempted to be i . head 
varying 4 colour design, according to the Page’ of 
the sac . the angels, which 


many critics have considered it, we deny that it 
is realistic; and if it were, we believe the 
statue would be found nearly intolerable. In 


of 
must be anatomically false; anitohes all, the curious | the last Academy exhibition there was a clever 


expedient of ting the saints as of a 


than the other 


er size | figure of the Spartan boy suffering from the bite 


of the group. .... of 
dionts we mey at least'affirm that’ they do ‘not tend to the | Of the fox hidden under his cloak, which in a 


elevation of art. Perhaps 


it is as true of the artist as it is | certain way was successful; but here the aim 


he phil ivi 
pb osopher and the divine, that he cannot predicate | wag to represent the forcible control of, not the 


too little of the unknown, 


For, consider to what such symbolism will lead. 1f| i2dulgence in, the expression of pain; and, even 
beauty of form and truth of drawing are to be abondoned | 80, the figure was one we certainly ‘should not 
for » supposed sacred purpose, it will inevitably follow | wish to see before us continually. 


that the deviation from truth and beauty will i 
first of all in the very figures which men fs Soranetdabe 
reverenced. The accessories will be allowed to retai 
their normal condition: 


about them. But will the accessories consent to retain 


The true strength of the Renaissance painting 


l n | lay, ae Mr. Baylis observes, in its passionate ex. 
there is nothing supernatarsl | pression; but this was essentially the art of 


their normal condition? Ah! not so. The knowledge of painters, not of sculptors. The “ heresy of infi- 
what is beautiful and the power of drawing truthfally | delity,” of want of love for and faith in haman 


from nature are not to be attained by the 


“hearted | nature, made the weakness of Classic art; the 


labour given to accessories. The painter who begins by | « bi of su tition.” the effort at something 
eresy pers ? 


dethroning Beauty and Truth need not be rised 
they refuse to wait upon him as i" ‘ 


his servants. At first | Vaguely supposed to be above human nature, 


relegated to the background, they will yreematiy slip out |} made the weakness of the Renaissance. Then 


of his canvas altogether, and the 


Painter will find himeelf | with the Reformation epoch came alse the icono. 


slone, with nothin but his own inventions to stare hi: : . . 
in the face. In mr words, the law aos will a *. | clastic movement, breaking up the art which had 


that all things ‘che 
more divine,” 





should be ugly,—and the more ugly the | been identified with superstition ; as the author 
says, ploughing up the ground, roughly enough, 


This is a clear and uncompromising statement | for the next 
ga . growthof art. The world of Nature 
of a fallacy especially illustrated in what is called | had been neglected by both Greek and Medizval* 


religious art ; and though it never at the present | artist, 
tured into the good land; but at best we may 


day sinks to such a complete reductio ad absur. 
dum as is implied in the closing lines of the above | }j 
quotation, the wrong principle alluded to has |» 


** Claude, indeed, and Poussin, had ven- 


ken them to the spies of old, who brought back 
doubtful report; and the venerable Titian 


been only too much illustrated in much of our} seems to have stood, like the great leader on 


ecclesiastical decorative art, which only escapes 
the extreme conseq: 
Mach of the farther illustration of the subject by 


the author, especially in his examples drawn | that fills the sky. 


i Pisgah, seeing, but not permitted to enter.” In 
uences by stopping half way.| the Greek landscape “we have the cloud.com. 
pelling god, but nothing of the cirrus or cumulus 


Instead of the sunrise we see 


from the supernatural element in “ Paradise Aurora; instead of the fields we see Pan.” This 


Lost,” and its possibilities in regard to represen. | ig 
tation in art, is very good, and well worth reading; | B 
the whole tendency of the argument being to} ,‘ 
show that art can only successfully speak to 


very nearly troe; not quite, perhaps, for Mr. 
ayliss seems to forget the “hoary sea” and 
ehetowy mountains” of Homer. 


“ aad yet Virgil was a landscape poet, and Claude was 


us through the medium of the material beauties | s landscape painter; but (neither of them knew the full 


which we are conscious of through our ordiaary | &! 


nympb, or a god 


Art. They trusted to a Cyclops, ors 


ory of Landsce 
ss in the clouds, to help them ina diffi- 


Senses 5 and it is gratify ing to find this healthy culty, when they should have listened only to the whisper- 
view of the supernataral in art so strongly put | ing of the leaves, and seen only the tremor that runs 
forward by a writer whose general tone of mind, | through the cornfield when the sun rushes up from behind 


inclining, we may say, towards the mystical, is 
what we are more accustomed to find associated 
with the false view of art which he opposes here. 


the purple mountains. . 


Hitherto men had worked in schools and systems; the 


theories of Art were transmitted from master to disciple. 
Thus the Caracci followed Correggio, and Guido followed 
the Caracci, It was a new thing when Paul Potter took his 


In some of his illustrations he is less happy, as in| canvas out into the fields, and, as the cattle munched 


bringing examples from the “Ingoldsby Legends” 


the clover, or 8 
meadow and cattle simply as he saw them, without 


dreamily into his face, painted 


to iaaiaae. tae Site ane ot. tee gapeenntenel, reference to how they should be painted according to the 


which is giving a 
to a vulgar jeu d’esprit; and Mr. Bayliss ought 
not to have taken the whole story of the “ Christ 
of Andernach,” word for word, from the pages 


deal too much importance | Fon cols.” 


This, which at first sight might seem but the 


material aspect of landscape-painting, was the 
necessary training it had to go through before 


of Longfellow’s “‘ Hyperion” without acknowledg- reaching its deeper and more spiritual develop- 


ment, 


ment. And what is the one point in which 


But what pleases us most in the book is Mr. : ; i 

PIR ssid > ale sree Landscape Art, more than in any other, differs in 

pry ey o critical discrimination of what hecleases | 1, poe. to us from the schools of art that have 
oo he Cesnaee Ga periods in art, 00 for; preceded it? The manner in which this ques- 


Greek art, Renaissance painting, and modern 


tion is answered is the best point of criticism in 


landscape painting. The limits of Greek art he | y,_ Baylise’s paper. It consists in the manner 


very well defines; and this is a useful definition, 
@s among those who appreciate fully the tran- 
scendant power of the Greek artist within his) ; 


which, in contemplating this class of art-produc- 
tions, we are compelled to bring our own feel. 


ngs to meet those of the artist, —to make 


own limits there is often a tendency to regard ourselves a part of what we see. In the repre- 


his productions as falfilling every need of art. 
This, however, has perhaps 


sentations of the deeds and passions of human 
never boon. done yet beings we areoutside the picture ; wecontemplate 


by any artist or any school, taken alone. As the s with whom we may or not 
author says, we must “revere intelligently. If en gervenao may hateor admire. But in 


Polycletus was ter than Michelangelo in 
ideality, Mich ie sage 
cletus in fervour; but this implies that an ex- 
cellence is conceivable that should surpass both.” 
Carrying the consideration of Greek art a little 
further, we may all admit that “if the realisation 


ing at a landscape “the passions awakened 
than Poly- pers us: ‘hey ied woes gro ; we are not 
witnesses, but actors.” This view of the subject 
ig illustrated at some length, and not inaptly; 
but the simple statement of the case must be 


ised as true by all wko have an innate 


of strength, grace, and beauty is the one aim of | (01° for land art. It isthis which makes 
art, there is an end of the matter,” Greek art cer ey ne aren eon so strongly to the 


has achieved 
upon to be its disciples. 


perfection, and we are only called | ; + rest and sympathies of this generation of 
men, responding as it d 


oes to that vague and 


“Bat if art has no such limits, then the schools of - . otion so characteristic of modern 
Greece and Rome are weak as well as strong. The in- reeempe of which modern music is, in another 
’ . 


tellectuality of Apollo finds through the 
splendour of pi 


in the studio Ge kedeeticionees deformed face. Yet surely 


but there is no place | way, an expression. 


We have touched upon the main conclusions 


there must have been times when a fire flashed from his led to in Mr. Wyke Bayliss’s book, seeing that 


eyes as worthy of the artist’s labour to immortalise as 


Were the museles of the wrestler, But what was the ex-|they are not only true, 


but such as are to some 





roserdad Beneath eee a tanlonh, and Flogus nek finale a 
warded Socrates with a dr ne : ” to be used by Mr. Baylis in a mo 
with a niche in the temples of the gods?” = ‘et oe ype came hha including all art between 


This ig admirably put, We are not so sure of | the Classic and the modern pe 











extent overlooked at present. It is not often 
t the mean is hit, in art or art-criticism, be. 
tween love of mere realism on the one hand, and 
too unreal and vague aims at what is beyond 
the reach of art; though certainly, on the whole, 
realism, in England especially, may be said to be 
rather predominant at present. The specialty 
of Mr. Bayliss’s view of his subject is that he 
inculeates realism as the true means in art with. 
out mistaking it for the end, and that he brings 
to his task an enthusiasm and earnestness of 
feeling, a conviction of the serious and beneficent 
purport of art, which is too rare a characteristic 
at present, when art is looked upon by so many 
as merely a means of decoration. His method 
of illustrating and setting forth his subject con- 
tains a good deal that is pleasant to read, and 
Picturesque, with the literary defects we have 
already mentioned, and with what we might be 
tempted to call an affectation of highly-wrought 
imagery and sentiment, did we not see reason to 
think that in this case there is none of that 
intentional effort at fine language which consti. 
tutes the vice of literary affectation. Still, when 
the author reminds us that art is not for the 
artist, but for all,—that Raffaelle alone has aided 
the intellectual education of millions,—we can- 
not but remember that great part of the force 
and value both of art and of criticism, with the 
masses especially, lies in simplicity and direct- 
ness of purpose. A good deal of what Mr. 
Bayliss has said would have been more effective 
to the majority of readers, and more pleasing to 
the minority, if clothed in a simpler and less 





fanciful literary garb. The main end of his 
reflections is very well and much more simply 
expressed in a few lines of Emerson’s on “ Art,”’ 
which, as they are hardly popularly known, we 
may quote as a finish to oar remarks :— 


* Give to barrows, trays, and pans 
Grace and glimmer of romance ; 
Bring the moonlight into noon, 

Hid in gleaming piles of stone ; 

Oa the city’s paved street 

Plant gardens lined with lilacs sweet ; 
Let spouting fountains cool the air,} 
Singing in the sun-baked square ; 
Let statue, picture, park, and hall, 
Ballad, flag, and festival, 

The past restore, the day adorn, 
And make the morrow a new morn, 
So shall the drudge in dusty frock 
Spy behind the city clock 

Retinues of airy kings, 

Skirts of engels, starry wings, 

His father’s shining in bright fables, 
His children fed at heavenly tables ; 
*Tis the privilege of Art 

Thus to pisy its cheerful part, 

Man on earth to acclimate 

And bend the exile to his fate.” 








THE INAUGURATION OF THE NEW 
MANUFACTORY AT SEVRES. 


On Friday, the 17th ult., the new buildings of 
the manufacture of Sévres were formally in- 
augurated under the presidency of M. le Maré- 
chal MacMahon. The ceremony was one of 
great interest to the Parisian world of art and 
science, and afforded the Marshal President one 
of the first opportunities he has had since his 
tenure of office of associating himself with the 
artistic and royal traditions of the past. 

The manufacture of Sévres porcelain is not by 
any means so old as many other ceramic in- 
dustries in Europe; it only carries us back tothe 
end of the seventeenth century. Just at about 
the same period in England the Chelsea works 
were set up, one Morin, a chemist from Toulon, 
established himself at Saint Cloud, near Paris, 
with Chicanneau ashis manager. An interesting 
record of this manufactory is left us in the men- 
tion of it by Martin Lister, an Englishman, who, 
in the train of Lord Portland’s Embassy to Paris, 
in 1698, described his journey.* 

« T saw the Potterie of St. Clow, with which I 
was marvellously well pleased, for I confess I 
could not distinguish betwixt the pots made 
there and the finest China ware Lever saw. It 
will, I know, be easily granted me that the 
paintings may be better designed and finisht 

(as indeed it was), because our men are far 
better masters in that art than the Chineses (sic) ; 
but the glazing came not in the least behind 
theirs, not for whiteness nor the smoothness of 
running without bubbles; sgain, the inward 
substance and matter of the pots was to me the 
very same, hard and firm as marble, and the self- 
same grain, on this side vitrifaction. Farther, 
the transparency of the pots the very same. + 


* Martin Lister is one of the few travellers of the seven- 
Pte ceutery, the only Englishman, who have left us any 


t of their travels in ce. sie 
*f Bee Martin Lister’s Journey to Paris in the year 1698, 








p. 138, Ed, of 1699, 
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The manufactory was much patronised by the 
great, and the Mercure Galant does not forget to 
mention the visits made by royalty, ambassadors, 
distinguished foreigners, and others to the estab- 
lishment at Saint Cloud; and we can easily 
imagine the interest with which the dainty mar- 
quis and the still daintier marquise of that elegant 
period must have watched the progress of the 
work they had given orders to be executed to 
decorate their gilded sa’ons. 

According to Alexandre Brongniart,* the 
manufactory at Chantilly was founded about 
1735, and the authors of the first productions 
were workmen from Saint Cloud, by name 
Dubois, brothers. But official documents carry us 
back to 1720, the attempts of Ciquaire Ciron, the 
true founder of the establishment, and prove that 
in 1735 the works were in full activity, and 
satisfied already several foreign demands. That 
the Dubois, “those nomads of pottery,” quitted 
Saint Cloud and passed by Chantilly before going 
to Vircannes, cannot be denied, Only the in- 
capacity which they showed in their personal 
enterprise suffices to prove how useless they 
must have been to Ciron, or to Louis-Henri, 
Prince de Condé, protector of the manufactory. 
By the letters patent granted to Ciron under 
date October 5th, 1735, and registered in the 
following year, his plan is evident : it was to imi- 
tate the finest quality of Japanese porcelain, 
classed by collectors under the name of the 
“archaic family,” the first that was introduced 
into Europe. Without doubt the Prince de 
Condé, a great amateur and possessor of a fine 
collection of Oriental vases, directed him in this 
way. 

The constant perfection of the porcelains of 
Chantilly would never allow one to guess how 
many vicissitades the factory went through. It, 
however, several times changed masters. To 
Ciron succeeded Antheaume, Potter, Baynal, and 
Lallemont, who, after having seen the factory 
sink in his hands under the blow of political 
events, did not hesitate to re-enter as a simple 
potter in another establishment. There is 
nothing which this factory did not produce, from 
the most costly vases down to the most ordinary 
services of china. 

The Brothers Dubois, not having been able to 
maintain themselves at St. Cloud, nor divide the 
success of their comrade Ciron at Chantilly, were 
obliged to seek elsewhere their fortune. In 1740 
they proposed to M. Orry de Falvy, intendant 
des finances, and brother of M. Orry, Louis XV.’s 
Minister, to make known to him the secret of 
the manufacture of porcelain. 

For some time past a desire had been ex. 
pressed in high quarters to erect an establish- 
ment which should rival that in Saxony. The 
Dubois were consequently welcomed with open 
arms, and the Minister gave them a laboratory 
at Vincennes, and M. Orry de Fulvy was charged 
with providing the necessary fands. The inca- 
pacity, however, of the brothers was soon dis- 
covered, and, after several acts of misconduct, 
they were at length dismissed, after three years 
of useless work, which had cost no less than 
60,000 francs. One of their assistants, however, 
Gravant by name, an intelligent and active man, 
had followed with interest the attempts of his 
patrons, and, continuing his researches, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a tender porcelain, the secret 
of which he confided to M. Orry de Falvy. 
Again aided by his brother, this gentleman 
formed, in 1745, a company, whose seat was to 
remain in the historical fortress of Vincennes.+ 
The following year the celebrated chemist Hellot 
was attached to the factory, and contributed 
powerfally to its progress, 

Legrand d’Aussy tells us that from the 
creation of the royal manufactory public criti. 
cism was invoked. ‘ The firat important work 
which the manufacture (of Vincennes) produced 
was @ service for the king, in 1754. It was 
exposed in Paris for public admiration.” From 
this date till 1790 the chief works of the royal 
mauufactory were annually exhibited in the salon 
of the (Kil de Boonf, at the Louvre, from Christ. 
mas-day to Twelfth-day. Presents and New 

Year's gifts were made by the king to the 
crowned heads of Europe, and as rewards to 
Ministers and others.t In the accounts of the 
manufactory may be found, in addition to the 
mention of numerous presents to foreign ambas- 
sadors, a list of the pieces composing the service 





* Director of the Séy inni 
BPS necting res manufactory at the beginning 


tT Situated just outsid aste ates : 
ag bya benntifal weeds ™s of Paris and 
robably the last service of Sévres f; h 
msenufactory presented to an E lish: rom the royal 
to Juha Martin, the painter, by Cherke Xe that given 


to be presented to the Directory, the price of 
which, in assignats, is fixed at 2,304,240 francs, 
and in coined money at 38,404 francs. In 1815 
the system of private exhibition at the Louvre 
was again introduced, and continued till 1848 ; 
and in 1832, under Louis Philippe, the public 
were freely admitted. 


Before long numerous spurious pieces of china | soil. 


flooded ‘the market, and great complaints were 
uttered by the administrator, M. Charles Adam ; 
but the Court, believing them to be exaggerated, 
at last, in 1753, transferred the power to Eloy 
Brichard ; the decree further stating “ the pieces 
of porcelain of the said manufactory shall be 
marked with a double L interwined in form of a 
cipher, which shall be the distinctive mark of 
works coming thence.” This important innova- 
tion farnishes a precise date for the vases signed 
with the two Ls with numeral letters.* 

In effect, from the year 1753 Louis XV. took 
upon himeelf a third of the expenses of the 
Vincennes establishment, which from this time 
takes the official title of the ‘“‘ Manufacture 
Royale de Porcelaine de France,” and the mark 
becomes obligatory. Thanks to the skill of the 
administrator, who, by means of law and heavy 
fines, succeeded in stopping the fabrication of 
false porcelain, the factory arrived at consider. 
able prosperity, and a renown withont eqaal. 

In 1754, the Empress of Russia commanded 
the famous service, ornamented with imitations 
of antique cameos, the enormous price of which 
was to raise, later on, @ serious correspondence 
between the statesmen of the two countries. 
From the archives of the manufactory of Sévres 
we are able to describe how, in a long memo- 
randum prepared with care, the Minister Birtin 
explains to the empress how 360,000 livres is no 
exaggerated sum to pay for a unique chef d'euvre, 
at which all the ceramic artists of the period 
were obliged to work. The number of com. 
mands, however, continued, and brought about 
necessarily a need of an increase of hands on 
the establishment; the matériel no more supplied 
the daily needs, and the manufactory found itself 
restricted for want of room in the old fortress ; 
in addition to which, the company determined to 
lodge at the factory, and purchased therefore 
with this view a house and property at Sévres 
which had belonged to Lully, the famous 
musician. Here an immense building was 
erected, which, notwithstanding its numberless 
annexes, did not suffice for the wants of the late 
imperial manufacture. Little was that dreamt 
of in the middle of the eighteenth century when, 
in 1756, the royal manufactory established itself 
at Savres.+ 

Whatever may have been the reputation of 
the Vincennes establishment, it rapidly gave 
way to the new factory at Sévres, or Save, 
according to the orthography of the time (Boswell 
in his “ Life of Johnson” spells it thus, in giving 
the journal of the “great man’s” visit to Paris 
in 1775f), and the name expressed the perfection 
of tender porcelain, as much as Dresden the 
supreme degree of European hard porcelain. 

Difficulties soon rose, however, from the 
immense number of imitations with which the 
market was supplied, and Eloy Brichard declared, 
just as his predecessor had done, his powerless- 
ness to stop this: notwithstanding, it was 
ruining him, as the cheapness of these falsifica- 
tions injured seriously his prices. At last matters 
reached such a pitch that the king took the 
matter in hand, and resolved to arrogate the 
supreme authority, and a decree of the 17th of 
February, 1760, declared that from the 15th of 
October, 1759, this privilege accorded tu the 
company (whose term was fixed at the end of 
the year 1764) should be withdrawn. This 
decree ordered that the manufactory should, for 
the fature, be administered for the king. 

In addition, in order in every way to aid the 
new administration, vigorous measures were 
immediately adopted. By order of the celebrated 
lieutenant-general of police, De Sartines, all 
persons were strictly forbidden, under heavy 
penalties, in any way to produce any imitations. 
In all pottery work the use of gold was strictly 
reprehended. So harsh were the articles of thie 
decree, that complaints were made by numerous 
manufacturers, and a new decree was passed in 
1766, allowing more liberty of action. Estab. 
lishments were now springing up in large num. 
bers; but an important discovery was soon to 
work a great change in the manufactare, that of 

* The letter A indi i 
the alphabet conten tes Yast py eee 


t A portion of the old h f i 
enn oe eee ouse of Lully still exists, and 








t “October 26 (1775), Thuredsy.—W 
Eéve cur, glazed, and plated. . shes bau res 


eee 
kaolin in France. In 1753, a citizen of 
bourg, Paul Hannong by name, had > say 
M. Boileau, director of the Vincennes establis, 
ment, the secret of the compositions of Germany, 
His price was, however, so exorbitant, that the 
offer was refused, it being doubted, also, whethe 
Hannong had not procured his materials on Frene) 
Forbidden, in addition, to introduce his 
pottery into France, he offered his B8ervices to 
the Elector Palatine, and founded the manufac. 
ture of Frankenthal. In 1765 Guettard reaq 
before the Academy of Sciences a paper, stating 
the existence in France of clay suitable for ths 
making of hard porcelain. This was denied by 
the Compte de Lauragaais; but from geological 
proofs it became evident that the spot near 
Alengon yielded the necessary material. ~ At last 
a happy circumstance settled for ever the diffi. 
culties of the discussion. Madame Darnet, wifs 
of @ surgeon, near Limoges, remarked in 
ravine near that town a white unctuous earth, 
which seemed to her suitable to replace soap in 
washing her linen. Making known her idea to 
her husband, he communicated it to an apothe. 
cary at Bordeaux, who, in his turn, having pro. 
cured a sufficient quantity of the earth for 
experimental purposes, carried it to the chemist 
Macquer, whose studies were specially leaning 
in that direction. From this time it became 
evident that France might rival Germany and 
the East in their productions in hard porcelain, 
This had occurred in 1768, and after five years 
of experiment and trial the royal manafactory 
at Sévres was able to produce the two kinds of 
translucid pottery.* In 1773 M. Boileau was 
succeeded in the directorship by M. Parent, a 
man of large views, but with order in his opera. 
tions or in the management of the accounts. In 
1778 he was arrested, and M. Regnier succeeded 
him next year. This e may be considered 
as that of the greatest development of the royal 
manufactory. 

The discovery of kaolin, in France, gave an 
immense field to private enterprise; indeed, so 
great was the number of factories, ospecially 
round Paris, that at one moment the quantity of 
fael they used threatened the capital with a 
want of wood. The market in addition became 
filled with every kind of lain decoration, 
and at last a decree of 1784 restricted the making 
of certain ornaments, such as the royal mano. 
factory produced, allowing alone the fabrication 
of ordinary usefal china, The mark of the maker 
was more than ever obligatory, and all imitation 
of the two Le was heavily fined. At this period 
also commenced, in consequence of the restriction 
of wood made on the fabricants, the use of coal 
in lien of wood for the purpose of baking the 
porcelain. But the large number of factories 
above spoken of was now becoming worthy of 
consideration, and a decree was at last passed in 
1787, with a view to obliging all manufactories 
to pass a competition before being allowed to 
produce for the public. - 

But a great storm was now bursting over 
France, and the awful scenes of the Revolution 
were visible on the horizon; blacker and blacker 
grew the clouds, till at last they broke over the 
country and crushed it. It is extraordivary, 
however, that at such a period of — 
levelling the manufacture of Savres shou 
remain; remain, however, it did.t Notwith- 
standing the numerous jealousies that such 4 
favoured establishment must have roused, 00 
harm came to it. It was generally seen, a 
by continuing the Government support - “ 
factory, advance might be made, while, it } 
were left to the care of private individuals 
the expense of trials, and the consequent loss 
in case of failure, could not do otherwise than 
retard any chance of p The — 
engendered also by the success of the ae 
establishment was considered as certain to - 
wholesome effects on private ventures. Under 
the Directory the manufacture of Sévres be 
administered by a triumvirate composed of <4 
Salmon, Ettlinger, and Meyer. In 1800 4. 
Brongniart took the whole direction, and id 
served it till the epoch of his death in ~ ue 
M. Ebelmen succeeded him,—his early death ™ 
1852 was much lamented. His snoceesor was 
M. Regnault, a member of the Institute. 

The history of porcelain manufacture in France 
having thus been treated of, another task ee 
—a difficult one, indeed,—in the words of ™- 
Jacquemart, the learned compiler of the history 
of porcelain,—it is “to inte the artisttt 
merits of pottery vicious in its elements, and of 
year 





* Till 1892 the two kinds were made, but after that 
the manufacture of all objects in tender porerlain ¢ 





t+ Along with the State f‘ctory of tbe G_Delius. 
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‘which, in spite of the technical superiority of 
certain contemporary works, in spite of the 
successive discoveries of science, the ancient 
specimens remain quoted at the highest price 
among the curiosities with whicb fortune and 
taste surround themselves.” 

After the violent commotions of the end of the 
-eighteenth century, after the successive devas. 
tations that all the royal chdteauz and the public 
monuments underwent in France, the finest 
works of Sévres manufactare disappeared. At 
least, if it were impossible to form a museum of 
the actual objects, old models of half a century 
back could be found, and so all the ateliers 
-of the kingdom were ransacked, and out from the 
dust were produced the old moulds and forms 
which the genius of former and more inventive 
days had created. Here were productions from 
the hands of Falconnet, Clodion, La Rue, Boizot, 
Bachelier, Duplessis, all the illustrations of art 
at a period of abundant invention and a sensual 
exuberance. In these may be remarked a wise 
proportion existing between the surfaces left to 
be painted and the happy mouldings; in the words 
of M. Jacquemart, “there is to be found there 
what would make the most vehement enemy of 
the eighteenth century, and its errors, admire.” 

Among the forms in use between the years 
1740 and 1780, we may cite as particularly 
elegant those of the vase Falconnet, the vase du 
milieu dw Rot, whose graceful appearance re- 
calls the best productions of goldsmiths’ work, 
the vase écritoire, the vase fontaine Dubarry. In 
a form more simple, derived from the egg, it is 
the vase console rendered light by the deep de- 
pressions of its base, the vase @ chdine, 

From 1780 to 1800, some modifications were 
introduced. In trying to purify the manners of 
the court, Louis XVI. essayed also to bring back 

simplicity in art; ia 1785 he purchased from 
M. Denon his cabinet of antiques, destined to 
farnish new models of the French ceramic art, 
this collection has served as a base for the 
museum at Sévres, where it still may be seen. 
The study of this second series is not without 
interest, the vase Bachelier, the vase wuf garni, 
the pure Greek urns, the vase Medicis with ite 
antique bacchanal and its acanthus-leaves. But 
these transformations are not without some 
motives worthy of notice. Here it is Boizot, who, 
asif to follow the way opened by Clodion, developes 
on a slender vase, pretending to the Hellenic 





M. Jacquemart protests against a statement 
made by our Marryat that in the first year of 
the French efforts the painters were so feeble 
that German help had to be called in; this 
appears to be incorrect, and arises probably from 
the great resemblance which exists between the 
early efforts at Vincennes and the works pro- 
duced at Meissen, from the fact that both took 
their ideas from the same source ; but nothing 
can be more different than were their styles as 
they became more established. Nothing shows 
better the character of painting on tender 
paste in France than the magnificent plaque, 
executed in 1756 by Castel, after Despartes, 
which is exposed in the museum. 

The porcelains of the time of the First Empire 
are remarkable for the stiffoess of their forms and 
the academic ugliness of their decorations. From 
this period commences the mistake of copying 
pictures and historical subjects on vases, plates, 
and other objects. In an article on the subject 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes of June, 1862, 
M. Adalbert de Beaumont bas given some very 
determined and sensible views, desiring the 
manofacturers to look to Chinese decoration to 
learn lessons from, and not attempt what is not 
of the domain of pottery decoration. 

At the end of the Second Empire the manu- 
factory of Sivres was enlarged by the addition 
of a number of new buildings at the extremity 
of the park of St. Cloud, and it is these new 
annexes which were to have been finished by 
1869 that are now finally opened. At that 








form, groups of amorini, impressed with the pure 
French style. This mixture, frequent in the | 
product of Sévres, during the second half of the | 
eighteenth centary, contributes powerfally to 
the charm of what is named the “ style 
Louis XVI.” 

Before going further and seeking what has 
been inthis centary the progress of the mana- 
facture of Sevres from the point of view of form, 
let us say a word of the groups and figures. The 
collection of models, as complete as one can de- 
sire, is most instructive as a mark of national 
sentiment; at first occupied with imitating the 
Germans, and the easy pastoral subjects, the 
modellers follow the trace of Boucher and his 
meretricious school. Bat soon serious artists 
enter the manufactory, and introduce something 
better. Falconnet, rendered famous by the 
figure of the baigneuse, which opened the doors 
of the Academy to him, reduced with success his 
charming work, and prodaced others in the same 
style. There is yet another kind of group, 
created beyond a doubt by Bachelier, represent- 
ing hunting subjects, in which wild boars, wolves, 
&c., are vigorously attacked by the dogs. 

With the nineteenth century, commences 
what M. Jacquemart calls “the era of the 
architects”; Percier, Brongniart, under the 
direction of the Baron Denon, produce those 
large vases borrowed from the Greek and 
Egyptian; and the best artista of the period 
assisted with their designs. The mechanism 
advances rapidly; busts the size of life, and 
pieces of furniture, are produced resplendent 
with paintings. About 1820, Chenavard intro- 
duces the ornamental style borrowed from the 
Renaissance ; he is followed by Diéterle, making 
use of the chefs d’euvre of all periods. 

Among the colours called to decorate the 
porcelain produced at Sévres, some have acquired, 
perhaps without meriting it, an immense reputa- 
tion : foremost stands the turquoise blue invented 
in 1752 by Hellot. It so pleased Louis XV. that 
at first the courtiers named it blew du roi, bat 
that colour existed already, and the modern name 
was eventually given it. The second decorating 
colour is the rose Pompadour (invented in 1757 
by Xrhouet) which Marryat and otbers call rose 


epoch, the manufacture which costs 480,000 
francs, aud scarcely gains more than 80,000 
francs from what it sells, fell into a terrible state 
of decay, and this was eminently remarkable at 
the exhibition of 1867. After the unhappy 
events of 1870-71, an effort was made to com- 
mence again, and in 1875 a competition was 
decreed, to take place annually, for a vase to be 
executed at Savres, the successful author of 
which was to receive 2,000 francs. At the same 
time a school of mosaic was founded. 

The new buildings which have just been 
opened occupy a vast quadrilateral, the facade 
of which looks on the Seine. To the right and 
left respectively are the collections of the manu- 
facture, which occupy four large rooms, and the 
offices and library. Of the two mugeums, one is 
destined to receive the works of artists of Sévres, 
and the other, specimens of the pottery of all 
nstions and all epochs. Bothare unique in their 
way. The latter, we may mention, has just 
been enriched, thanks to M. Champfleury, the 
curator, by the purchase, for the sum of 8,000f. 
(3201.) of a Virgin in white faience, in the school 
of Lucca della Robbia. 

The workshops are composed of several build. 
ings, each of one story high, and all contiguous, 
which, however, will have to be connected by 
glazed passages. Only a portion of the manu- 
factures is as yet installed in the new building, 
and it will be at least eighteen months before 
the complete change will have been made. 

Nor must we forget to mention how, after the 
Marshal President had been shown the admira- 
ble architectural arrangements due to M. Landin, 
M. Robert, the director of the establishment, 
was decorated as an officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and M. Champfleury, the curator, an 
officer of the Academy. The recollection of this 
day will not remain vivid in their minds alone, 
and we hope that the wish expressed by Marshal 
MacMahon, who, in giving all praise to the per- 
fection of the modern painter’s art, regretted 
the degeneracy of the forms on which they exer- 
cise their skill, and expressed his confidence in 
the ability of the present art-directors of the 
establishment to encourage a return to a more 
faithful adherence to the beautiful models, of 
which so many examples exist for our admira- 
tion and emulation, may be fulfilled. 








SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 


Tae fifteenth of the winter exhibitions, now 
open in Pall-mall East, is really, as the title-page 
of the catalogue describes it, an exhibition of 
“Sketches and Stodies,” and, moreover, it is & 
very good one of its class, We are glad to find 
the most important of our water-coloar exhibitions 
keeping to the style of productions which the 
winter exhibitions were started for, and not 
presenting a mere repetition of the spring exhi- 
bition; and in regard to water-colour art this is 
all the more desirable, because & collection of 
drawings like this, in which finish is not the aim 





Dubarry, although it was anterior to 1764. 


so much as effect, seems to bring us back a little 





to the special characteristics of this art, its 
power of giving atmospheric effect and tone in 

landscape by a broad and comprehensive render- 

ing, and with comparative rapidity of execution ; 

whereas the recent practice of water-colour has 

tended so much towards minute finish and real- 

ism that the most marked capabilities of this 

medium of expression are in danger of being 

overlooked and slighted. Some of the contri. 

bators appear to us to show more power and 

artistic feeling in their slighter works in the 

present exhibition than in the average of their 

works for the spring exhibitions, simply because 

their attention has been turned less to finish and 

manipulation than to the expression of a thought 
or an effect. 

_ We can only just refer to some of the best 
items in a collection including a great deal that 
is interesting. Among the few figure subjects 

Mr. Tadema’s “ Balneator” and “ Balneatrix” 

(332, 353), companion works representing respeo- 
tively a male and female attendant in a Roman 
bath, are little masterpieces both of character 
and colour, steeped, like all the artist’s Roman 
subjects, in an atmosphere of habit and per- 
sonality utterly alien from modern experience. 
Perbaps no historian has done more with his pen 
than Mr, Tadema with his brush in making 
Roman society under the Empire something like 
areality tous. What achange to go from these 
to Mrs. Allingham’s sweet and delicate studies 
of rustic children,—“ Over the Hill,” “ May,” 
“Little Johnny” (366, 388, 369), the latter a 








baby looking aimlessly out of a cottage window ; 
little drawings whose quality is in inverse pro- 
portion to their quantity, and which would make 
one love children if one never did before. Amovg 
other figure subjects Mr. R. Thorne Waite’s “ The 
Ferry Side” and “Caught in a Shower” (121, 
383) are very gocd, the latter especially, Mr. 
Radford’s works have the same hard finish as 
before ; ‘‘ Caveat Emptor” is the best, but this 
artist has done nothing to raise the tone of the 
Society’s exhibitions. Mr. J. D. Watson sends 
a good many of those studies of nooks of land. 
scape with a figure or two, which he seems to 
achieve with almost too great facility, falling 
below himself at times; “ The Rendezvous” and 
“ Homeward” (151, 350,—high life and low life 
respectively) strike us as the best. Mr. Walter 
Duncan is vexatious; his “Cup of Tea” and 
“In the Stocks” (132, 151) are both indubitably 
original and both very ugly; the latter really 
almost vulgar. Some small studies by Mr. 
Lamont, Mr. Smallfield, and others, should be 
noted, and a clever sketch of a “ Spanish 
Mendicant,” by Mr. F. W. Topham (202) ; there 
are sundry sketches by Sir John Gilbert, too like 
many predecessors with the same kind of merits. 
Animal life is represented by two capital studies, 
by Mr. Riviere, of young lions and young tigers 
well known to the frequenters of the Zoological 
Gardens at present ; by anadmirable “ Sketch of 
a Cow” (126), by Mr. H. Brittan Willis; and 
by Mr. Otto Weber’s several landscapes with 
cattle, which are of rare excellence, and force 
us out of our usual indifference to “ Cattle 
pictures.” 

At the top and bottom ends of the room the 
places of honour are given to a beautifai drawing 

by Mr. Alfred Fripp, “The Quarry Path” (95), 
and a very fine broadly -sketched “Surrey” 

landscape (258) by Mr. Thorne Waite; a model 

type of “sketch.” The various sketches of Mr. 

J. W. North are marked by great individuality of 
tone and feeling, and a peculiar manipulation 

which at least exactly answers its author’s object. 

The “Sea Belle” (111),a yacht coming lazily 

over an expanse of nearly calm sea, with broken 

reflections of sunlight, has “‘ Mr. Francis Powell, 

his mark,” imprinted on it with more than 

ordinary distinction of excellence; the same 
artist’s figure-stady,“ Hesitation,” (308), induces, 

we confess, the same mental attitude on the 
part of thecritic. Drawings by Mr. Dodgson, Mr. 
Davidson (whose studies of Surrey landscapes 
are admirable), and the late Mr. Whittaker, are 
to be noted; Mr. Albert Goodwin hes some ad. 

mirable slight sketches, inclading a emall view 

of “St. Michael’s Mount” (357), remarkable for 

force and reality of colour; Mr. A. H. Marsh’s 

“Evening” (277), @ twilight lane backed by a 

high bank of trees deep brown against the fading 

light, is full of genuine feeling ; Mr. Matthew 

Hale’s “ Low Tide, Sanset” (205), is a beaatiful 

study of sunset colourand light. Among archi- 

teotural sketches Miss Clara Montalba has two 

drawings, rather more than sketches, of the “ In- 

terior of St. Mark’s (147, 170); M. Carl Haag 

two interesting little studies of a “ Temple of 





Bacchus in the Campagna,” and an “ Old Chapel 
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at Oberwesel” (65, 104), and “‘Old Houses at 
Bacharach,” and a study of “A Gable at 
Cologne” (387, 392). Two or three little 
landscape-sketches by Mr. Marks are beautifal 
in their way, and much more to our taste than 
his designs for “The Months,” which are not 
humorons, but only “funny,”—a very different 
characteristic. 








THE CEMETERY OF CALLISTUS. 


Ir had been feared that the works of the 
Italian archwologists, among the Roman 
Catacombs, arrested seven years ago, would not 
be resumed; but an indomitable spirit has 
prevailed over the difficulties which then 
threatened, and a third series of discoveries will 
shortly be unveiled to the world. There is no 
chapter of written history more speaking and 
truth-telling than that which may be deciphered 
in these catacombs, enigmatical and mysterious 
though they frequently are. Their exploration 
has now been a ten years’ task, and is, as yet, 
far from being completed. But the farther back 
they go the more delicate is the ground to be 
trodden, and the greater tendency, among the 
monuments, to mingle the Pagan with the 
Christian record. Of course, the field of con- 
jecture widens from this point; but we are 
enabled, by the latest labours of the archwologists, 
to select a particular ground for consideration, 
and this is the celebrated Cemetery of Callistus. 
It had been examined, to a certain extent, in and 
before 1869; but the newreport will show that this 
examination was altogether superficial, and that 
even the outlines of that famous burying-ground 
were then scarcely known. Recent investigations 
suggest the inquiry whether it was not a Pagan 
converted into a Christian place of sepulchre. 
There are painted galleries and chambers; the 
arrangement of the tombs seems to date from 
before the first centary ; the brickwork employed 
is of an antique date, older than that used in the 
pavement of the Appian Way, and among the 
epitaphs are not a few which must have been, 
even in the days of Marcus Aurelius, those of 
long extinct families. That is a matter of anti- 
quarian chronology, however, a discussion of 
which may be deferred, perhaps, until the “Third 
Statement” has actually been published. The 
one important historical fact is that this great 
burial-ground became dedicated to Christian 
uses before the reign of the Antonines, and 
that in it tradition recognises the tomb of 
Saint Cecilia, which, for eleven centuries, had 
been lost, with the inscription, half-obliterated,— 
“TI am free, I am noble, and I am the daughter of 
a Senator.” This is conjecture, no doubt, but 
the grave is unquestionably that of one who 
must have answered to such a description. 
Whether, therefore, its marble splendours 
belonged to the Saint of Song, or to one of her 
Imperial votaries, matters little. The Cemetery 
of Callistus means the cemetery of the Cecilias, 
atall events. It wasat first their private sepul- 
chre. Passing out of their hands, it became the 
property of Callistus, Pope Zephyrin’s favourite 
deacon, whose ambition it was to have the 
bodies of the early Popes translated thither from 
the crypts of the Vatican. He procured it to be 
styled, in public documents, ‘The Cemetery,” 
par excellence, ag though no other existed, and 
traces are evident that, from and long after this 
date, it was the only one exclusively devoted to 
the barial of Christians. It grew, however, into 
a splendid grave, of which the description has 
been given to us, for the first time, now. M. 
Rossi began by identifying, beneath the dust and 
ruin of ages, the tombs of the third-century 
Popes, from Zephyrin to Miltiades,—all con- 
tained in a moderate-sized chamber, such as 
would have attracted little attention among the 
hollows of an Egyptian Pyramid. The walls 
and roof had fallen in; on the floor lay a heap 
of fragments, and a door at the further end was 
nearly choked. Penetrating it, however, by 
means of the axe and spade, the explorers came 
upon @ magnificent gallery of mural paintings,— 
large spaces covered with superb decoration, 
wall-ornaments of tinted marble, fallen capitals 
of richly-wrought columns, broken pilasters, and 
sculptural fragments, suggestive of an exquisite 
art. It is pretended that the names of certain 
illustrious Popes, all belonging to the third 
century, are legible upon these remains; this, 
then, was the Papal Crypt, so it was believed at 
the time ; yet the recent discoveries somewhat 
shake our faith in the confident “ restorations” 
of M. Rossi, with his elaborate altars, tombs of 

saints and martyrs, and so forth. It is remark. 
able that in no instance does the Papal title 


accompany the name. There is only the word 
“ Bishop,” with, in a soli case, the addition, 
obviously attributable to a far later date, of 
“martyr.” However, it is not claimed for the 
Popes that they occupy the entire cemetery 
of Callistus. On the contrary, it might be 
supposed to contain a nation of the obscure 
and humble dead. The earliest explorations 
were bafiled, in every direction, by walls that 
seemed like the solid rock ; but which have just 
proved to be no more than ingenious masonry. 
These, being broken through, expose, perhaps, a 
ruder method of excavation, and a more crowded 
disposition of the dead; yet the same charac. 
teristics obtain throughout, and the inscriptions, 
with a solitary exception, are in Greek, or Latin 
written in Greek characters. The latest dis- 
coveries sustain the former, so far as regards 
the perfect and pure simplicity of these early 
Christian epitaphs,—the name and date, followed 
by “Peace be with thee!” “Sleep in the 
Lord!”—no style, no title, no blazonry of 
achievements or of rank, though occasional 
ejaculations occur of intercession for the souls of 
thedead. All this is curious, and becomes more 
so the farther the investigations are carried. 
Still more interesting are the fanereal frescoes 
so long hidden away in the darkness of these 
cavernous tombs. Christian art, we are often 
told, had its origin in the catacombs, and cer- 
tainly it must have been nursed here at a very 
early age. It is to be suspected, however, that 
most of the sculpture brought to light in the 
course of the excavations was Pagan; that, for 
example, of the great sarcophagi, which are dis. 
tinctly mythological in their adornments; one of 
them is wrought over every inch of its surface 
with incidents from the fable of Psyche and 
Eros, a fact lending probability to the theory 
that the catacombs existed long before they 
were adapted to the purposes of Christian 
secret assemblages or obsequies. At the same 
time we do find these early and obscure Chris- 
tians condemned to meet, worship, and work in 
the privacy, as it were, of a tomb, imitating, in 
the matter of decoration, the Romans, the 
Greeks, and even the Egyptians, without hesita- 
tion or scruple, and Tertullian himself justifies 
the practice. To adorn the walls and vaults of 
their funeral chambers, they copied, from the 
bondoir and the saloon, arabesques, birds, flowers, 
winged genii, even nymphs, and all else that 
could give a grace to the home of death. In 
the Cemetery of Callistus was discovered, years 
ago, one beautiful fresco, representing Orpheus 
playing on the lyre, and quite recently, a strange 
apparition of the same heathen deity, trans- 
figured into the image of Christ, with the Lamb, 
instead of the lion, at his feet. The age of this 
singular work it is impossible to ascertain; but 
it ranges with a large class, all exemplifying a 
transition of ideas from one stage of art and 
thought to another. In this respect the dis- 
coveries in the Cemetery of Callistus have 
proved invaluable. There have been found, too, 
@ multitude of historical and dogmatic illus- 
trations, especially in two chambers, adjoining 
each other, hollowed in the solid rock, and 
covered with illustrations from the Old and New 
Testament narratives. The discoverers, eight 
years ago, confessed themselves unable to inter- 
pret the symbolisms thus expressed; but, with 
what accuracy it is impossible to say, they at 
length declare themselves capable of reading the 
entire parable, from beginning to end, which 
may be doubted, because, from what is per- 
mitted to be seen of the copies taken, the con- 
fasion of allegory with history makes up a 
cypher unintelligible without a key. Thus, 
Moses and Peter in one strike the rock; the 
water, at one point, sickens, and at another 
refreshes those who drink it; here a fish is a 
soul redeemed, there it is the Lord Himself; 
now, the vessel bearing Jonah carries a cross 
upon its mast; there, a vast ocean is swallowing 
up the creation, from the ark to Julias Casar. 
It is a characteristic, and even grotesque, port- 
folio, the outlines and colours of which belong to 
@ period long anterior to that in which Christian 
art began to be touched by an Italian grace; 
yet none the less valuable on that account. It 
was the rnde, unassisted, independent expression 
of a faith, and the artists worked in twilight. 
They represented miracles, persecutions, mar- 
tyrdoms ; they drew the Jewish and the Grecian 
types on the same panel; they had no choice of 
pencils, colours, or canvas; their materials were 
as clumsy as their creed ; and so they sought to 
whiten the sepulchres of Rome; and so, after 
many years, the monuments of their imagination 





and their industry have been found. Nq all 


—— 
Beyond, as 


resembling the corridors of coalmines, 
infinitely richer embellishments, incest.” 


barbarous or misshapen, however. 
we have said, rough and hideons 


of ornamental marble, miniature chapels of dejj. 
cate sculpture, staircases carefully balustraded 
though in the solid; on each side dark adyis 
plunged far down in a marvellous solemnity of 
silence and gloom, yet wonderfully wrought, ag 
though the dead had sight to admire them ; ang 
above, as though with the object of deception 
airy, lighted galleries, which, in the age of Con, 
stantine, it is recorded, were lined with plates 
of silver, “shining like mirrors.” of 
course, have di with thousands of the 
graffiti or tablets that might have told a precious 
history of the past. Bat the archwologists are 
indefatigable, and declare that there are miles 
of excavations still to be made, when they hope 
to penetrate beyond even the march of ancient 
Vandalism, and detect traces which Time itself 
has spared. The Italian Government accords 
them every help, and when their latest chronicles 
are made public, it will doubtless be seen that 
they deserve it. 





“ART AT HOME.” 


Unper this title a series of small treatises is 
being issued dealing with the subject of domestic 
art in various branches, of which the first two 
parte* are just published. The idea is not abad 
one, more especially as the volumes are so cheap 
as to come within the reach of a great number 
of readers; but unless the series is carried on 
better than it has been begun, it will hardly 
be of much valae. The first part, “A Plea for 
Art in tbe House,” by Mr. Loftie, is one of 
the most silly and shallow treatises we have 
had the misfortune to look into. The first 
chapter, a very long one, is all upon “the 
prudence of collecting”; in other words, the 
advantage, in a commercial point of view, of 
baying cheap what is likely to rise in value; 
than which we can hardly imagine a lower 
motive for purchasing works of art. The 
author’s recommendations are seasoned with 
anecdotes which he seems to consider amusing. 
His ideas of decoration may be judged of from 
his description of the decorative scheme of a 
room in which the walls, being painted a cool 
grey, were made the ground for black-letter 
inscriptions painted at intervals diagonally up 
the walls, “a different slope being adopted, to 
avoid uniformity of effect.” There is Mr. Loftie’s 
notion of “design”; which would be an easy 
matter, at that rate, certainly. He confounds 
etching with engraving (p. 59), and sneers at 
the etchings of Whistler and Legros, which 
certainly may have a kind of excellence beyond 
the comprehension of a critic who on the next 
page thinks it n to tell us that if we 
frame on the wall one of the big prints which 
the illustrated papers occasionally “ present” to 
their readers, we shall be “ disappointed” with 
its effect. On the next page to this we read that 
photography, though of little use for portraiture, 
is very well suited for landscape (!). What we 
find a little farther is still better :— 

“To many people it will be new to hear that 
we had a school of art in England in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, such as we have never 
had since, and that there were painters and 
sculptors among our ancestors in the reign of 
Henry III. whose works excel anything that 
has been produced in our island in the uineteenta 
century.” 

Sach a statement, in regard to the country of 
Flaxman, Reynolde, Gainsborough, and Tarner, 
is simply impudent; one of the silly paradoxes 
by which shallow and pretentious writers pass 
themselves off upon more i t people as very 
profound critics. However, after this specimen 
we may quit Mr. Loftie’s lucabrations, merely 
regretting that an apparently well-intended 
project should have been started so badly. 

The second part, “ Suggestions for House Deco- 
ration,” by the Misses Garrett, deserves a different 
reception. They aim especially at promoting 
artistic treatment of middle-class houses, where 
good taste, without costliness, must be the aim- 
The average house, as it is at present, is described, 
truthfully enough, and without any unnecessary 
attempts to be witty at its expense; and the 
details of the improved picture are ther 
suggested, for the most part sensibly 40 
practically, and with good taste up to & 0° 
* “A Plea for Art in the House,” by W. J. Loftie; 


** Suggestions for House Decoration,” b: “Rhoda snd 
Agnes Garrett; Nos. 1 and2of the “ Art at Home Series. 
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tain point, The necessity for thie reserve in 
commendation arises in the partiality of the 
anthors’ studies, which are based upon the facts 
of a single and very corrupt style (not, indeed, 
to be called strictly a style at all) instead of 
the general principles of style, of which they 
seem quite unconscious. They have based their 
ideas of what is right and in good taste solely 
apon the “ Queen Anne” manner, and, knowing 
nothing of design beyond this, seem to imagine 
that no one else knows any more either, and that 
the whole theory of architecture and decorative 
design is comprised within the horizon of the 
very small but rather self-sufficient clique of 
“ Queen Anne” architects and dilettanti. They 
are kind enough to tell us (p. 55), that “mach 
has lately been done by the architects and de. 
signers of the Queen Anne school to improve the 
pablic taste”; the naiveté of the remark, im. 
plying that nothing had been done to “improve 
public taste” until the Queen Annists came to 
the rescue, is really delightfal. They commence 
their “introduction” by stating that “not long 
ago, at a meeting of the Royal Society of British 
Architects, @ paper was read upon ‘the Queen 
Anne style of architecture.’ This was followed 
by a discussion, of which not the least curious 
part was the evident wish to disbelieve in the 
existence of such a style. One venerable pro- 
fessor went so far as toask querulously where he 
could see any examples of the so-called style, 
with @ sneer in the pronunciation of the last 
word which it is not possible to express by any 
form of print.” No te body under the 
title of the “ Royal Society of British Architects” 
exists ; however, we know what body is intended 
to be referred to; but as the paper in question 
was not read at a meeting to which ladies are 
invited (though we see no reason why they 
should not be), it is difficult to understand how 
the Misses Garrett could be able to describe so 
graphically the peculiar sneer of the “venerable 
professor.’”” What we are quite sure of, however, 
is that the venerable professor knew a great deal 
more about the matter than these young ladies, 
who think themselves competent to criticise the 
whole architectural world, either know or are 
likely to know, unless they extend the range of 
their studies a good deal, The fact is that, what 
is called Qneen Anne architecture is not a 
tyle,” bat simply a “manner,” which is a 
perfectly different thing. It is true, as the 
authors observe, that since the occasion above 





referred to a good many houses have been built | 
in this manner, and that it bas shown signs of | 
getting popular. That, however, no more makes | 
it a style than the popularity of chignons and 
crinoline made them tasteful adjuncts of cos- 
tume. If the Misses Garrett wish to know what 
constitutes “style” in architecture and orna. 
ment, we may refer them to No, VI. of Viollet- 
1e-Dac’s Lectures on Architecture. That they do 
not know at present is obvious; for in the illas- 
trations and the letterpress they recommend 
things absolately at variance with any true idea 
of style: for example, they recommend (p. 62) 
the adoption of the “ old.fashiored door-head ” in 
interior doors, by way of obviating “the ill-pro- 
portioned and mean-looking” appearance of the 
ordinary room-door as it is at present. What they 
mean to recommend is the pedimented doorway 
familiar to us in Jacobean as well as Queen Anne 
interiors. Now, did it ever occur to the Misses 
Garrett to reflect for one moment what that 
feature really is? It is a slice of the Classic 
architrave, frieze, and cornice, cut out from the 
Greek building (or, rather, the Roman corrup- 
tion of the Greek building), where every feature 
in it had a meaning, and applied where it has no 
meaning whatever ; and it is the execution, more- 
over, in framed wood of details which originated 
in, and are only really suitable to, built-up 
masonry. Austhetically and constructively the 
feature is in reality opposed to the most funda- 
mental principles of trae taste and “style,” which 
imperatively demand that every feature in such 
@ construction should arise from the constructive 
method employed, and should be such as the 
nature of the material suggests. The sideboard, 
again, shown in the illustration forming their 
frontispiece, is simply a misapplication of etone 
architectural forms, very badly used and shorn 
of the proper proportions, to a piece of wooden 
furniture. To the Greek architect, whose details 
are here stolen and vamped up again, such a thing 
would probably have appeared utterly absurd 3 it 
is only the prevalence of specimens of this false 
and uninstructed taste, which the Misses Garrett 
are here once more recommending, which pre- 
vents many who are used to them from feeling 
them assuch, Again, in the two illastrations of 





a drawing-room (pp. 61, 62), the furniture in the 
first one 18 10 & very good and trathful wooden 
style, while that in the second illustration is 
totally different in style, and about as bad and 
weak as can be: yet the authors seem to see no 
difference, and equally recommend both. In short 
the book has no basis in art-principles whatever ; 
it is simply based on an exclasive admiration for 
Queen Anne furniture. Now, the study of no 
one style, even a good one, can afford a basis for 
critical principles, still less the exclusive study 
of one which all whose tastes are better founded 
than to be shaken by every new fashion, know 
to be fall cf blunders, contradictions, and offences 
against pure taste. If the excellent ladies who 
write this treatise merely profess to be decorators 
inthe Queen Anne style, well and good ; every one 
has @ right to his or her taste, and we have had 
ocular evidencs that the Misses Garrett can do 
much better in the actual treatment of room. 
decoration than their illustrations here would 
lead any one to suppose. Bat we must really 
hint that a proficiency in this branch of artistic 
work scarcely gives its practitioners a critical 
insight into the whole subject of decorative 
art: and, as to architecture, we are of opinion 
that they simply do not understand what it is. 
When they learn in what architecture, as “the 
art of building nobly,” really consiste, and at 
the same time discover how much more there is 
to know about it than they have yet found out, 
they will perhaps see that their dogmatic tone in 
regard to the subject is out of place,—not to say 
just a little absurd. 








PERSONAL LIABILITY UNDER THE 
NUISANCES REMOVAL ACT. 


WHEN a prime minister has announced that 
the prominent feature of his home policy is the 
improvement of the sanitary state of the country, 
this subject obtains even greater notice than it 
would attract from its own inherent qualities. 
We prepose, therefore, very shortly to point out 
the bearing of some important legal decisions 
on personal liability under the Nuisances Removal 
Act. -In the first place, it is well that the public 
generally should know the rights they possess 
against those who cause nuisances; and in the 
next, there are, no doubt, persons who may from 
time to time be dragged into litigation rather 
from ignorance of their position than from any 
distinct wish to violate the law. Everybody, 
says a well-known legal maxim, is supposed to 
know the law, a maxim which any one who is 
aware of the vaet mass of modern statutes and 
jadicial decisions must consider more hopelessly 
absurd thar even most maxims, which, as 
Macaulay remarked, are only useful in children’s 
copy-books. The Naisances Removal Act (18 
and 19 Vict., c. 121) enacts that “the person by 
whose act, default, permission, or sufferance the 
nuisance arises or continues ” may be summoned 
before the justices, who may make an order on 
such person for the abatement, discontinuance, 
and prohibition of the nuisance. From this it 
is quite evident that, if from want of care or 
from wilfal neglect works are constructed so as 
to violate this Act, they may be a source of 
great loss to the owner; for it must be pointed 
out that this section has a very wide bearing, 
and that the Courts of Law — pb these 
words apply indirectly as well as | 

It is Gils wouption of what may be called in- 
direct liability that is the most important to be 
properly apprehended, for when # nuisance 18 
directly caused by some person there can be 
little doubt of his liability. The test of indirect 
liability which appears to us to be the surest one 
for discovering the true bearing of this point 
may be shortly stated as follows :—Would the 
nuisance have arisen if it were not for the act 
of the person alleged to have caused it? If it 
would not, then even though others may be 
apparently blameable, this person whose act is 
a cause sine qué non in the matter is liable 
under the Nuisance Removal Act. We shall so 
simplify this proposition,‘which we have stated 
in a form capable of being apprehended by lay 
readers, by the facts of two cases, one of which 
was decided in the course of the present year, 
whilst the other took place about ten years ago. 

In the firat case, Brown v. Buseell (37 Law 
Journal, Magistrates’ Cases, p- 65), a brewer at 
Eeher bad discharged the sewage and refuse- 
water from his works into a covered drain 
ronning along @& turnpike-road. This — 
ultimately discharged itself into an open ite 
or water-course on the Sandown Park Estate. 
For many years the owner of this estate had 


| 


———————_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_—_—_—— 
used the contents of this open drain for the 
purpose of irrigating and fertilising his land. A 
subsequent owner discontinued the practice, and 
hence this open drain very naturally became a 
nuisance to the locality, for the sewage water 
had then to run off the Sandown Estate into 
various open ditches. The question arose, was 
the brewer liable under the Nuisances Removal 
Act? It will be evident that here he was clearly 
not the direct cause of the nuisance, but that 
without the refase water from the brewery it 
would not have arisen. Even if there are other 
persons who are also the cause of it, this will be 
no excuse for any one who is clearly also a cause 
for the present. Lord Blackbarn observes, “ if it 
is proved that a man sends from his premises 
enough refuse to cause a nuisance, it is surely no 
answer for him to say that there are other persons 
who cause asimilar nuisance. He himself causes 
& nuisance and may be ordered to abate it.” 
Turning now to the more recent case of the 
St. Helen’s Chemical Works against the Mayor 
of St. Helen’s (45 Law Journal, Magistrates’ 
Cases, N.S., 50), we find that there was first of 
ail a public sewer forming part of the drainage 
system of the town of St. Helen’s. Next that 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas was generated in the 
sewer below the works of the company, and 
escaped into the street from this main sewer in 
such quantities as to be injurious to the health 
of the inhabitants and passers by. Next came 
the cause, namely, two drains from the Com- 
pany’s works, which they had a perfect right to 
use to drain their works into the public sewer, 
down one of which came liquid impregnated 
with muriatic acid, and down the other 
liquid impregnated with sulphur. These 
elements combining and mingling with the 
sewage and with each other caused the 
various gases. But there was also this 
important fact: that if the main drain had 
not been improperly trapped the gas would not 
have escaped. Nevertheless, the Court held 
that the Company was liable under the words of 
the Act which have been already given. Here was 
essentially an instance of indirect liability. But 
whilst, no doubt, this very extensive personal 
liability should be enforced by the law, it is still 
impossible not to see that a certain amount of 
injustice was done in this case. Because, although 
Mr. Justice Grove observed that if the sewer was 
completely trapped, it might burst, yet no such 
inference was stated in the case before the 
Court. The direct fact was, that the sewer was 
improperly trapped. So that to place all the 
liability on the person without whose interven- 
tion the nuisance would not have arisen, and to 
let the person or corporation go scot free by 
whose approximate neglect the nuisance was not 





prevented, seems to be stretching the Act almost 
further than is quite justifiable. We donot wish 
to prevent persons from being liable for nuisances 
they commit,—let the law be stringently adminis- 
tered—but at the same time influential corpora- 
tions should not be permitted to escape scot 
free when they neglect their duty. But with 
these observations we may fairly commend these 
two examples to our readers as clear instances of 
the law which has been stated in the proposition 
at the commencement of this article, and wh.ch 
at the present time should be well understood by 
all whom it may concern. 





DAMP. 


One of the effects of the changeable weather 
that we have had lately has been to draw atten- 
tion to that terror of housewives—damp,—an 
evil which, with all the apprehension that it 
engenders, is but little understood, and very 
inefficiently guarded against, both in the design 
of a building and in its subsequent management. 

That form of damp which is caused by the 
absorption of moisture from the soil is so well 
known, and the ordinary precautions against it— 
such as the dry area and the damp-proof course— 
are now so commonly employed, that it is unneces- 

to do more than mention them. Tbe damp 
which affects the upper part of a house—its 
wall surfaces, fittings, and furniture—requires 
more particular study and more care in coun- 
teracting its effect. ; 

The third week of November began with 
severely cold weather that would penetrate into 
any imperfectly-warmed house where the access 
of air is pretty free. To this succeeded a day 
of soft, warm, heavy weather, the air being filled 
with moisture. On the Thursday the internal 
walls of the staircase of a house in the City of 
London, with which I am well acquainted, 





and which was built with unusual care in all 
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respects about twenty-five years since, were 
covered with moisture so as to produce the 
effects following :—Upen the smooth, bard plas- 
tering, which is painted with a “ bastard flat 

surface, beads of water formed similar in appear- 
ance, but larger than those often seen On & 
window-pane. They then ran together, and 
streamed down the wall, till the whole surface 
was covered with water as if it had been 
laid on with a brush, The water settled first 
upon the skirting, and then ran down to the 
stone steps and landings, on which it spread 
itself in pools for as much as 6 in. from the 
walls. The steps were otherwise dry, but the 
polished mahogany handrail was thoroughly wet, 
the water running down it to the bottom. A 
painted wooden ledge, 2 ft. by 1 ft. 3 in., that is 
bedded on brickwork, and on which a certain 
portion of the wall and of the handrail could 
drip, was covered with as much water as it would 


Now if anything like this had happened to the 
external wail of a house having a south-western 
aspect, it would have been assumed that the 
moistare had come through the walls, although 
when the same thing happens to a window 
nobody is so ignorant as to think it has 
come through the glass. The bricks would 
have been blamed, and such devices as indu- 
rating solutions, or cementing the external 
surface, would have been suggested. It is there- 
fore important to remember that this is an 
internal wall, and one that is exceptionally sound 
and well finished. Moreover, the external walls 
of rooms in the same house (hung with var- 
nished oak paper) were not observed to be damp, 
though the staircase walls of another house had 
their varnished paper somewhat blistered, for a 
time, through moisture. 

This dampness is, of course, due to the 
deposit of moisture by the air upon those 
surfaces that are best fitted to attract and retain 
it, just as the night dews are deposited upon the 
grass. The unusual cold of the preceding days 
had penetrated easily into the staircases, less 
freely into the rooms. Then came the warm 
south-west wind, laden with moisture, filling the 
staircases, penetrating less readily into the rooms, 
and parting with its moisture freely to the cold, 
hard, smooth surfaces, but leas freely or not at 
all to such as, being rough and porous, were bad 
conductors of heat. Thus, painted or polished 
surfaces will become more wet than such sur- 
faces as are presented by stone, by the softer kinds 
of wood, and by unvarnished paper, and, where 
the damp penetrates into a cold, neglected bed- 
room, the blankets are less affected than articles 
of cotton or linen. 

_ The effect upon the walls of a church at this 
time was to produce damp patches upon the 
moderately smooth plastering, but not on the 
Bath stone window-dressings that were coloured 
like the plastering of the walls. 

The remedy for this form of “damp” is clear, 
and it seems a pity that it should be necessary to 
enforce it at this day; for the old-fashioned 
hoase-wives were well aware of it. It is to keep 
the house or other building well warmed by 
means of ordinary fires, or, in the case of large 
buildings, by hot-water pipes, or such means as 
will most economically supply warm air, in times 
of excessive cold, in sufficient quantity to keep 
the warmth in the wall surfaces above the point 
at which the moisture in the atmosphere begins 
to condense. This warmth, having been kept 
up during the period of excessive cold weather, 
should be continued, to some extent, during the 
succeeding damp weather, in order to check the 
tendency which the air then has to part with ite 
moisture. In a small house, the two or three 
fires which are usually kept burning in the 
kitchen and living-rooms are sufficient to keep 
Up a certain degree of warmth in the staircase 
and the bedrooms, through the circulation of air 
which takes place when doors are frequently 
opened ; bat this becomes insofficient in times of 

unusual variation of temperature, and for most 

houses the provision of a stove in the hall or 
staircase (perhaps a small gas-stove) supplying 
fresh warm air from without, would be a great 

source of comfort, dryness, and health. In a 

large house such a provision is essential, and in 

all houses occasional fires should be lighted in 
all the bedrooms and spare rooms, particularly 
in cold and damp weather. If people will keep 
up the absurdity of a “best room,” they can 
surely contrive to live in it once or twice a week 
re nag winter, for the sake of keeping out 
Perhaps the case which most requires i 
respect of damp is that of a church,—eepecially 


a village church,—unless the parishioners are 
willing to keep it in the state of neglect which 
has by habit become characteristic of the place. 
The best way to keep a church dry is to fit it 
with one of the stoves which have a fresh-air 
flue conveying air from the outside of the church 
first to some sort of heating chamber, and through 
it to the interior of the church. The fire should 
draw its supply of air from the body of air within 
the building, for by this means it will draw in the 
fresh air, and thus keep up @ constant renewal 
of the air in the building, and produce at once 
warmth and ventilation. The ordinary arrange- 
ments of hot-water pipes produces the warmth, 
but not the change of atmosphere. 

Damp arising from Human Breath.—If we 
breathe upon anything that is smooth and cold, 
as upon glass, it becomes clouded over with 
moisture. If a room fall of people continues for 
any length of time without sufficient change of 
atmosphere, their breath parts with its moisture 
to the smooth parts of the walls, the windows, 
and other smooth surfaces. This is most notice- 
able in cold weather, but it goes on in all states 
of the temperature. The remedy for this evil is 
not the mere warming of the atmosphere and the 
walls, but the introduction of a copious supply 
of fresh air, together with the expulsion of that 
which is damp and otherwise vitiated, In cold 
weather a sufficient apparatus on the principle 
above described wi'l effect this most easily. In 
warm weather the fresh air should be introduced 
directly into the room, instead of being passed 
through the stove. It may be introduced by 
such means as the ordinary hopper ventilator, 
Sheringham’s ventilator, or, in exceptional cases, 
by the vertical tubes which it has been attempted 
to patent ; the object of all these contrivances 
being to direct the current of air towards the 
top of the room, and so to avoid draughts. Some 
considerable change of atmosphere may also be 
effected by these means alone, or by open doors 
and windows judiciously contrived without the 
aid of heat. 

Damp arising fron the Burning of Gas.—I 
believe that gas-lighting as a cause of Gamp has 
never been recognised by writers on this subject, 
though the way in which water will condense in 
the long chimney or flue of a “ ventilating globe 
light ” has been noticed. In a paper which I read 
before the Society of Arts last year (“ Health, 
Comfort, and Cleanliness in the House”), an 
abstract of which was published in the Builder, 
I gave some hints on this subject. A few par- 
ticular instances, such as I am now frequently 
observing, will best show the nature of this evil. 

I was first led to notice it in a mansion which 


was on the point of completion, I advised my 
client to keep up plenty of fires as a means of 
drying the plaster, and to open the windows on 
all dry warm days. The price of coals had then 
risen considerably, while gas remained cheap, 80 
he had temporary burners fitted, and burnt gas 
night and day. On my next visit I found the 
plastered walls, which before had been simply 
moist, covered with a heavy dew, the ceilings 
were in the same state (but in a less degree), 
except where they were heated by the gas flame. 
The plasterer observed how nicely the walls were 
“ drying out,” and my client was mach pleased. 
I was as much diseatisfied, for, in my experience, 
the water contained in plaster does not dry out 
in drops, but in the form of insensibie moistare, 
which is conveyed away bythe atmosphere. As 
this is a common error, I would point out that 
whenever new plaster is wet with beads of water 
this is due to condensation of moisture from the 
air on the cold surface of the wall. On several 
weekly visite I found matters grew steadily 
worse, but as I had amply protested, and was 
seeking information on the subject, I was not 
sorry to watch theexperiment. It did not come 
to an end till|I asked my client whether more 
water had not ron down a particular wall, or 





been wiped off its surface with cloths, than had 
been put in to make the plaster. 

In the meantime, an equally interesting 
experiment was going on in the cellar under the 
dining-room, the floor of the latter being pugged 
and ceiled below. Communication with the outer 
air was cut off, and flaring gas-jets were lighted. 
The moisture that soon began to stand in beads 
on the ceiling (away from the heat of the gas) 
soon formed one sheet of water, and then the 
ceiling became hung with large drops containing 
half a teaspoonfal of water, which fell on the 
floor, till that became wet also. My client, who 
had fall charge of his cellar, insisted, with 





British obstinacy, that all this was “damp” 
rising from the floor, and from an old well, I 


was designed by me a few years ago. When it | 
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lived and learned, till one day the late Dr. Letheby 
kindly gave me the approximate amount of water 
produced by the combustion of 1 ft. of coal 
with the needful quantity of air, the hy 

in the first combining with the oxygen in the 
atmosphere. In that house 500 ft. of gas were 
being burnt per day, and I calculated that 
during the “experiment” not less than a hogs. 
head of water had been produced. Any one may 
satisfy himself as to this by observing the 
phenomenon which first gave me the hint as to 
this cause of damp. Light an argand gas. 
burner fitted with a clear glass chimney : in the 
first moment a flush of moisture, like condensed 
breath, wiil appear in the chimney; the next 
moment it will disappear, being vapourised by 
the heat of the flame. But the moisture oun. 
tinues to be produced, and will go abont the 
room (or even about the house), searching for 
any damp corner or cold wall where it may 
settle. There is also moisture produced by the 
burning of oil lamps, but to a much less extent. 
I have had complaints of “ damp” which affected 
the clothes hung up in mahogany wardrobes, 
and which could be traced to nothing but the 
excessive consumption of gas which many people 
practise to save trouble,—lighting up every 
burner at nightfall, and thus keeping the whole 
house light and warm. I have just had to report 
upon the damp which is destroying the paper in 
the handsome drawing-room of a well-built house, 
where, after observing that these walls were tie 
only walls in the house that exhibited signs of 
moisture, I found it was the practice to light up 
a large chandelier early in the evening, the door 
being usually closed, and no fire kept up asa 
general rule. From the same cause a friend had 
his drawing-room thoroughly drenched with 
water one very cold Christmas, the gas having 
been kept burning night and day in the closed 
room during the absence of the family. 

With regard to public buildings, I have just 
been in a church that I have recently completed, 
and found the windows covered with water, and 
the walls patchy with moistare, through the gas 
having been burnt for a whole day in order to 
warm the building for Wednesday evening 
service, every means of ventilation being at the 
same time closed. This is a constant habit in 
many churches where choir practice or short 
services are frequent, and is highly objectionable. 

One other instance is instructive as showing 
the effect of different ways of “finishing” wall. 
surfaces. I sometimes attend concerts in & 
building which is two or three years old. The 
walls of the room are designed with pilasters, 
which were finished in polished parian cement, 
the panels between them being in ordinary 
plaster. When first used the room was UD- 
painted, and the moisture from breath and from 
the gas condensed on the smooth pilasters only. 
The whole wall-surface has been lately painted, 
and now, when the ventilation is inadequate, the 
moisture condenses pretty equally all over the 
wall. 

The remedy is, first, to burn as little gas 8 
possible, and next to apply all the means of 
ventilation I ape noticed, particelariy il 4 
keep up a suppl warm fresh air a0 
of cae air onelie the fire. Polished surfaces 
should also, where possible, be avoided. 
Without questioning that in mavy instances 
the dampness of a house is rightly attributed 
the driving of rain against the walls, Iam 
that it usually arises from one of the causes = 
indicated. I believe that frequently where ie 
ties used in hollow walls seem to transmit oA 
damp so that one may count them by the ) 
spots on the paperbanging, the real sare off 
the damp is that the ties have simply carr tated 
the heat from the inner face, and so facili +s 
the condensation of the internal moistare of 
house on these particular I am a 
however, that the subject urgently req b 
attention, and ought to be better understood by 
persons who are responsible in any w®y 
condition of houses and public buildings. 
Tuomas BLasHiLl. 


for 








South Shields Builders’ Association” 
The annual dinner of the South Shields a 
Builders’ Association was held on the 22nd ult., 
and was attended by about sixty — a 
The chair was occupied by Mr. E. Su chairs 
president of the association, and the vice-Sh" 
by Mr. William Harwood, vice-president, 2” 
Mr. James Pollard. Mr. Councillor W. H. — 
proposed “ Success to the South Shields Mas 
Bailders’ Association,” to which the 





r esponded, 
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pRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION FOR THE 


NEXT PARLIAMENTARY SESSION. 
NEW PUBLIC WORKS, TOWN IMPROVEMENTS, &c, 


TuE notices in respect of private Bills to be 
applied for during the session of 1877, which 


have been deposited during the present week, in 


accordance with the Standing Orders, show that 
several projects of an important character are 
intended to be prosecuted. The entire number 
of Bills for which notices have been given is 


about 250, in addition to which there are no less 


than 50 Board of Trade and Local Government 
Board applications, in respect of undertakings of 


a varied character, bringing up the 

number of projects for which Parliamentary 
sanction will be sought to about 300, and closely 
corresponding with the number dealt with last 
year. The applications in respect of railways 
are upwards of 100 in number, of which 60 are 
in connexion with English lines, 12 Scottish, and 
8 Irish. There are 9 Tramway Bills, in addition 
to 4 Board of Trade applications. The gas and 
water Bills are 40 in number, besides 16 Board of 
Trade applications. Town improvements form a 
prominent featare in the list, there being several 
Bills in which building and sanitary powers of a 
very extensive character are sought by the local 
authorities of the different large towns in the 
country. There are likewise several Bills in 
connexion with piers and harbours, together with 
others of a miscellaneous character. Of the 
entire number of Bills 24 are in respect of under- 
takings within the metropolis. 

The proposed railway works affecting the 
metropolis include a project by anew company 
for the constraction of what is designated the 
Greenwich Extension line, consisting of a new 
railway from the Blackheath Station of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway to the 
east end of London-street, Greenwich, to form a 
junction with the Greenwich and Woolwich Ex. 
tension of the South-Eastern line. A new com. 
pany have a Bill for constructing a subway under 
the Thames for railway traffic, between Green- 
wich, and Millwall, and the Isle of Dogs. The 
proposed line is to commence in Poplar, on a 
piece of ground belonging to the London and 
Blackwall Company, and terminate in Green- 
wich at the junction of Billingsgate-street and 
Church.-street. 





the company to construct a tunnel under Aldgate 
in continuation of the Aldgate High-street Station 
Jnst opened. The Great Eastern Company have 
& Bill for the construction of a new branch line 
between Enfield, Edmonton, and Tottenham. 

The Metropolitan District Company apply for 
a Bill to construct branch lines and janctions 
with the Hammersmith and City, and South. 
Western and Great Western Railways, and to 
build a new station at Westbourne-park,_—.A 
new company, called the “ Metropolitan Central,” 
promote a Bill for the construction of an under- 
ground line from the Portland-road station of 
the Metropolitan to Oxford.-street, at ita junction 
with Great Portland-street ; and powers are also 
sought for the construction of another new line, 
called the “North Metropolitan High Level,” 
from the Metropolitan and St. Juhn’s-wood to 
Hampstead-heath, Hornsey, and the Alexandra 
Palace line of the Great Northern Company. 

The London Street Tramways Company pro- 
mote a Bill for powers to construct additional 
street tramways in Pentonville-road, and to 
form a junction with the North Metropolitan 
tramways in Holloway~-road. The North 
Metropolitan Tramways Company seek powers 
to make new lines in Kingsland, along the City 
route, Limehouse and the Hackney route, and 
New Oxford-street and the Old-street route. 
Their Bill also contains a clause sanctioning the 
use of other than animal power in working their 





lines. 

A new company, called the “ London Central 
Tramways Company,” apply for powers to lay 
down tramways between Farringdon-street (Lud- 
gate-circus), King’s-cross-road, Pentonville, and 
Camden-road. 

A Bill is promoted for making a subway under 
the Thames between Limehouse and Rotherhithe; 
and Mr. J. Barnett, C.E., also gives notice of his 
intention to apply for powers to construct a 
bridge, together with loop-bridges across the 
Thames, between Little Tower-hill and Horse- 
lydown. 

Amongst the gas and water Bills is one pro- 
moted by the Sunningdale District Water (new) 
Company, for powers to construct new works for 
the supply of Sunningdale, Chertsey, Egham, 
Staines, and the neighbourhood. The Kent 
Water Company, the West Surrey Water 


The Midland Company’s addi-| Company, and the Croydon Gas and Coke 


tional powers Bill contains a clause for the pur- | Company, have each Bills for new works, and 
chase of land and buildings in St. Pancras, be- | extension of limite of supply. 


tween King’s-road and the Regent’s Canal, for 
the enlargement of a goods station; 
powers to purchase land and buildings for station 
and other acconmodation, near the Hammer. 
smith Extension of the Metropolitan District line, 
between the Lillie Bridge Works of that Company 
and North End-road, and to enter into traffic 
agreements with the Metropolitan District Com. 
pany. The Great Northern Company seek powers 
to construct a new line in Hornsey from their 
main line to the Tottenham and Hampstead lineir 
Tottenham; also powers to purchase land and 
buildings in Hackney, near the North London 
line, for new goods warehouses ; and also land in 
Caledonian-road, Islington, and near the com- 
pany’s cattle station in Caledonian-road, for sta- 
tion enlargements. The London and South. 
Western Company’s Bill contains clauses sanc- 
tioning the closing up of several thoroughfares 
in the neighbourhood of Waterloo-road, Lambeth, 
in connexion with the enlargement of the 
Waterloo Station ; and also powers to purchase 
land between the Wandsworth-road and Nine 
Elms for the enlargement of the Nine Elms 
Station, The London and North-Western Com- 
pany’s Additional Powers Bill contains clauses 
empowering them to purchase land and buildings 
for new works, and for that purpose to divert 
King Henry’s-road, Regent’s Park-road; also 
powers to widen the company’s line near Chalk 
Farm-road. The London and Blackwall Com- 
pany promote a Bill seeking powers for the con- 
struction of a new line and an extension from 
Stepney to Bow. The London and Brighton 
Company’s Bill contains clauses empowering 
them to make a new janction line at Mitcham ; 
also powers to purchase the Deptford Wharf, 
and to enter into agreements with the London 
Bridge Land Company, with the view of enlarg- 
ing the Loridon Bridge Station. A new com- 


pany, designated the Kew Bridge and Ealing 
Railway Company, promote a Bill for the con- 
struction of a line from the South-Western line 
The oven aon * 
Company apply for powers to purchase lands 
in Aldgate, High-street, consisting 


, and 


at Kew Bridge to Ealing. 
and buildings 


of Ball’s.yard, Aldgate, and other property 
also property in the Minories, in order to enable 


The Metropolitan Board of Works promote 


also | three Bills, the most important of which is their 


Street Improvement Bill, a measure of a very 
comprehensive character, and under which the 
Board also asks Parliamentary sanction for the 
extension of the Thames Embankment at Mill- 
bank. The street improvements are divided in 
the Bill into various sections. The Charing-cross 
and Tottenham.court-road and Piccadilly im- 
provement will consist of six distinct new streets 
between the Regent’s-circus, Piccadilly, Blooms- 
bury-street, and New Oxford-street, and will 
involve the widening of Piccadilly, Coventry- 
street, Princes-street, Tichborne-street, and 
Great Windmill-street, with a new street from 
Trafalgar-square, rendering necessary the removal 
of a portion of the steps of St. Martin’s Church 
and the curtilage of the National Gallery. 
The street terminates at Tottenham-court-road, 
near its junotion with New Orford-street. The 
Millbank improvement involves the widening of 
Abingdon-street from the south end of the 
Houses of Parliament to a point opposite Great 
College-street; also the widening of Millbank- 
street and Grosvenor-road, together with the 
embankment of the Thames southwards as 
far as Mowlem’s wharf. The Gray’s-inn-road 
improvement provides for the setting-back of 
the east side of Gray’s-inn-road from High Hol- 
born to Henry-street, and a new street from 
Gray’s-inn-road at its junction with Liquorpond- 
street to Mount Pleasant-street, Coldbath- 
square. This street will be partly carried across 
Tothill.street, Laystall-street, Great Warner- 
street, and Coldbath-square, by aviaduct. The 
widening of Kentish-town-road and Monte Video. 
place is another of the improvements. The 
“ Angel,” Islington, improvement comprises the 
widening of Goswell-road and St. John-street- 
road. The Southwark Bridge-road and Great 
Dover-street improvement consists of the making 
of a new street from Southwark Bridge-road to 
Blackman-street, Borough, near the church of 
St. George the Martyr. The several other im- 
provements contemplated by the Bill consist of 
the widening of streets in the neighbourhood of 
Tooley-street and other parts of Bermondsey, 
Rotherhithe, Camberwell, and Peckham respec- 





| 





tively ; also the widening of Deptford Brid 

both sides, and the widening of Greenvich. 
road for a length of 300 ft. Of the other two 
Bills promoted by the Board, one provides for 
the consolidation of the bye-laws as to the 
management of parks, with power to contribute 
towards the formation of a recreation-ground 
at Forest-hill; whilst the other Bill is that 
known as the Thames River Prevention of Floods 
Bill. Jointly with the Corporation the Board 
also promote a Bill for freeing the Thames 
bridges from toll. The Alexandra Palace Com- 
pany promote a Bill seeking powers to sell part 
of the Palace grounds, with provisions for keep- 
ing up the remainder, and carrying on the 
business of the Palace, together with agree- 
ments between the Muswell-hill Estate Company 
and the Palace Company. The Crystal Palace 
Company also apply for a Bill, which provides 
for the reduction of the nominal stock of the 
company, and the re-arranging of the capital; 
also to provide for the transfer to the company 
of the Crystal Palace Aquarium Company and 
the Wartemburg Stuffed Animals Company ; 
and to empower the company to raise new 
stock to enable them to carry on business 
within the Palace. 

The Richmond guardians, as the Richmond 
Rural Sanitary Authority, apply for powers to 
purchase four acres and a half of land on Barnes- 
common, and one acre of land in Mortlake, the 
land to be purchased on Barnes-common being 
for the purification and disposal of the sewage of 
Barnes, Mortlake, and Kew, the construction 
of a pumping station, and other works. The 
land at Mortlake is also to enable the promoters 
to erect a pumping-station for the purpose of 
lifting the sewage. The sewage is to be con- 
veyed off the lands by an outfall sewer, to be 
constructed, and the Bill provides that the 
effluent water, after purification, is to be dis- 
charged into the Beverley Brook, and thence into 
the Thames. 

The Bills promoted by the several leading 
railway companies seek powers for the construc- 
tion of new branch and other !ines in the different 
counties through which they pass, and the Mid- 
land, London and North-Western, and Great 
Northern Companies apply for Parliamentary 
sanction to build hotels at their several stations, 
and farnish and conduct them by their own 
servants. The Midland and Great Northern 
Companies likewise seek powers for the construc- 
tion of an aqueduct in the river Nene to the 
Companies’ pumping-station and engine-house 
at Peterborough, for the purpose of taking water 
from the river Nene. The Bill of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Company provides, amongst other 
things, for station enlargement, and other large 
works at Bolton, including the closing and 
absorption of streets, and the construction of 
several bridges. The new projects include a 
railway under the river Mersey, between Liver- 
pool and Seacombe, as distinguished from the 
“Mersey Railway” project, for which an Act 
of Parliament has already been obtained. 
Amongst the pier and harbour projects is a 
Bill promoted by the Dover Corporation, in 
which for the purpose of sea defences, they seek 
powers to extend the Revetment Sea Wall and 
Promenade, together with powers to strengthen 
Castle Jetty, and to execute gpg: ~ 
protectin inst incursions of the sea t 
lands nail Wensie at the base of East Cliff. The 
Wisbech Dock and River Nene Improvement 
Board have a Bill applying for powers to make 
a diversion of the river Nene at Wisbech into a 
new cat; also the conversion of part of the 
existing channel into a dock and float, with 
quays, wharfs, warehouses, and sheds. It is 
also proposed to construct four bridges across 
the new cut, andatunnel underit. The Ipswich 
Dock Board apply for powers to maks a new 
entrance lock, together with a new pier, jetty, 
and bridges, and also to lay down tramways in 
connexion with the dock. The river Wear Com- 
missioners apply for powers to remove Hendon 
Rock, and to erect protective works at the south 
outlet. The Hull Dock Company have a Bill 
seeking powers to purchase the Citadel Estate 
and Earle’s shipbuilding and engineering estab- 
lishment, for dock and warehouse extension. 
The King’s Lynn Dock Company apply for 
powers to enlarge the present dock, and con- 
atract a new one, with wharfs, sheds, ware- 
houses, and tramways. ‘The proposed new 
dock will be eight acres in extent, and will be 
constructed on land belonging to the Norfolk 
Estuary Company. The Bristol Port and Channel 
Dock Company seek powers to construct a new 





graving dock, and two new piers, 450 ft. and 
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150 ft. in length respectively. The Maidstone 
Corporation apply for powers to constract a new 
bridge across the Medway at Maidstone. The 
Margate Corporation include in a comprehensive 
Improvement Bill powers to construct a sea wall 
and embankment on the beach or foreshore, for 
the protection of the cliffs within the limits of 
the borough as proposed to be extended. 

The Bills in respect of town improvements 
show that many of the large municipalities are 
alive to the importance of possessing increased 
powers for the sanitary and general government 
of their respective localities. The Wakefield 
Corporation promote an Improvement Bill which 
includes large and varied powers. These com- 
prise the purchase of the water company ; also 
general powers with respect to laying out of 
streets, and the width of the same, together 
with sewerage and drainage; control over the 
erection of buildings as to site, elevation, mode 
of construction, materials, nature of foundations, 
thickness of walls, levels of cellars, spaces to be 
left between houses for ventilation purposes, 
construction of roofs, chimneys, and flues, height | 
and dimensions of rooms, number and size of 
windows, and construction and ventilation of| 
drains. Powers are also taken to close and 
remove uninhabitable houses, and there is like- 
wise a clause in the Bill empowering the Cor- 
poration to build a new town-hall and police 
buildings. The Over Darwen (Lancashire) 
Local Board have a Bill, in which they seek 








powers for the improvement of the river Darwen, 
by scouring and dredging, and improving the | 
channel and the river banks, so as to preserve & 
free and uninterrupted flowof water. Also powers | 
to discontinue the use of and remove existing | 
cesspools and ashpits, and to construct cesspools | 
and ashpitsof animproved character. Alsopowers 
to alter the present minimum charge for water | 
supply. The Gateshead Corporation have a Bill | 
empowering them to constract public pleasure | 
grounds and carry ont street improvements. | 
The Newcastle-upon-Tyne Corporation also pro- | 
mote an improvement Bill, including powers for | 
the widening of streets, powers to purchase 
a site on which to erect a free library, and also | 
pewers to enable the Corporation to construct | 
tramways. The Leeds Corporation apply for an | 
improvement Bill containing very comprehensive 
powers. The Bill includes powers to purchase | 
both gas and waterworks, and to construct ad. | 
ditional works ; also powers to acquire land for | 
sanitary purposes, and to remove dilapidated | 
houses ; powers to erect houses for the labouring | 
classes, also hospitals, mortuaries, public dairies, | 
cowsheds, bakehouses, and public water-closets ; | 
additional powers as to the regulation of streets 
and buildings, and powers to prevent the erection 
of houses and buildings on ground filled up with 
offensive materials. Powers are likewise taken 
for the construction and widening of streets on 
an extensive scale; for the building of a new | 
police station, and for the construction of parks | 
and recreation grounds on several hundsed acres | 
of ground to be acquired on Holbeck Moor and | 
otbersuburbs. The Middlesbrough Corporation in | 
an Improvement Bill seeks powers to erect a new | 
market, slaughter-houses, a new town-hall, and 
police offices, on 15,955 square yards of land to 
be purchased for the purpose. The Ashton- 
under-Lyne Corporation promote a Bill empower- 
ing them to improve and enlarge the town-hall, 
police-courts, public offices, and markets. The 
Bill also contains clauses empowering the cor. 
poration to make extensive street improvements. 
The Margate Improvement Bill, which also con- 
tains clauses for the extension of the borough, 
seeks greatly enlarged powers as to building and 
other sanitary arrangements. Power is likewise 
sought for the widening and reconstruction of a 
large number of streets in the town, and there 
are clauses in the Bill enabling the corporation 
to enlarge and improve the existing town-hall, or 
to pull it down and build a new one. Farther 
clauses enable the corporation to erect dwellings 
for the labouring classes who may be displaced 
by the works authorised by the Bill. The Bolton 
Corporation also promote an Improvement Bill, 
which provides for the extension of the limits of 
the borough, the construction of new roads and 
streets, new sewage works, and a new cemetery. 


} 





Concrete.—At the suggestion of Lord Elch 
M.P., a committee has been appointed by "the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, with the 
view of reporting on the subject of “ Concrete 
as a Fire-resisting Material,” to a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. The com. | 
mittee are now seeking information. 





RESTORATIONS AT THE DULWICH 
PICTURE GALLERY. 


For some months past the picture-gallery at 
Dulwich College has been closed, for the pur- 
pose of the building undergoing a complete reno- 
vation and mural decoration, and pending the 
execution of the works the pictures have been 
temporarily removed for exhibition at the Bethnal. 
green Museum. The roof and ceiling has been 
restored, and a new system of warming and 
ventilating the interior has been introduced. 
Hot-water pipes have been substituted for hot 
air, the new apparatus having been supplied and 
fitted on Haden’s patent. The upper portions 
of the walls have been painted in a light warm 
tint, and the lower parts will be in red, the 
effect being heightened by gilt mouldings. This 
portion of the work is now in progress, and will 
be completed in the course of a week or two, 
but it is stated that the gallery will not be re- 
opened until the spring of next year, the pictures 
in the meantime remaining at Bethnal-green. 
Mr. Mitchell, builder and decorator, of Dulwich, 
has executed the work, which has been carried 
out under the superintendence of Mr. Charles 
Barry, the architect to the college estate. 








BIRMINGHAM ARCADE. 
ZINC GAS-FITTINGS, 
THE accompanying engraving illustrates the 


centre dome and circular vestibule of the great 
arcade recently built in Birmingham, some 


| descriptive particularsof which appeared in our | 


issue of the 2nd of September.* 


Birmingham is the manufacturing centre of | 


the gas-fitting trade, and from amongst a number 


| of competitors Messrs. Best & Lloyd (of Cambray 


Works, Handsworth, and Holborn Viaduct, Lon- 
don) were the firm selected to light this exten. 
sive and popular structure ; and having success- 
fally introduced their innovation, the employment 
of zinc, in the manufacture of large and massive 
gas-fittings requisite to light up efficiently so 
considerable a range of building, we think it due 
to the ability and enterprise of the firm to notice 
the facilities afforded by them for providing 
large buildings with gas-fittings of suitably 
massive proportions and distinctness of detail, 
without incurring the heavy and often prohibi- 
tive cost of cast brass fittings, or sacrificing 
utilitarian necessities. If the appearance of these 
new zinc gas fittings were stamped by a mani- 
fest inferiority, their use in the lighting of even 
large buildings, where iron is often employed, 
would be much more limited than we venture 
to predict will be the case; but the mode 
adopted by Messrs. Best & Lloyd in the treat- 
meut of the baser metal, and in carrying a sound 
brass gas-way through whatever designs or 
shapes are given by the expensive metal.moulds 
employed in the production, and the good ap- 
pearance imparted by the firm’s antique bronze, 
justify the expectation that the small fittings 
(one-third or one-fourth the price of correspond. 
ing brass goods) will become very general in 
private dwellings. 

We learn that their productions have been 
used at the Masonic banqueting-hall in Birming- 
ham, the Arcade in Edinburgh, and the new 
municipal buildings in Kidderminster ; and that 
they can hold their own against foreign com. 
petitors is shown by the fact that their fittings 
are used at the Houses of Parliament at Berne, 
the town-hall at Breslau, and Adelsberg Castle, 
Hanover. 








MESSRS. DOULTON’S PREMISES, 
LAMBETH. 


In onr present issue we give a view of the 
block of offices and studios now being erected at 
the corner of High-street, Lambeth, by Messrs. 
Doulton & Co., from the designs of Messrs. 
Tarring, Son, & Wilkinson, architects, the 
building which led to the strike of bricklayers, 
concerning which much has been said. 

The building is designed to form the angle of 
the plot of ground occupied by Messrs. Doulton’s 
warehouse and pottery works, and it will be a 
conspicuous object from the Albert Embank- 
ment. It is not much advanced beyond the 
ground-floor at present. When completed it will 
be very lofty. The materials are chiefly red brick 
and terra-cotta, but black brick is also extensively 
introduced, the whole of the lower plinth and 
base being of the latter material, which, being 
highly vitrified, is calculated to resist the wear 





* See p. 862, ante, 
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passing traffic better th Sine 
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Messrs. Doulton have of late years introduced 
and brought to great perfection the mannfac. 
ture of @ stoneware now generally known as 
“Doulton ware.” This, as affording an indo. 
structible medium for the introdaction of 
coloured and artistic work, has been used by the 
architects for the decoration of reveals, cills, and 
panels, and as bosses. Terra-cotta blocks are 
prepared with sinkings and half-round hollows 
which are keyed to hold the Doulton.ware tiles, 
rolls, or bosses, set in cement. The care which, 
with the aid of the pupils of the South Lambeth. 
School of Art, under the supervision of Mr. John 
Sparkes, Messrs. Doulton give to the art-decora. 
tion of this special ware, renders it of value for 
use in the decorative parts of architectural works, 

The work already laid by the special terra. 
cotta setters (tbe so-called plasterers of the 
bricklayers’ strike) appears to be well done, and 
will go far to give an impetus to the extended 
use of terra-cotta, against which the chief com. 
plaint bas been the irregular look of the joints 
and the winding of the terra-cotta. 

It has been the care of the architects to design 
the terra-cotta details so as to show that these 
objections are capable of being removed, the latter 
one being obviated, in a great measure, by the 
use of incised ornament on the plain blocks, and 
by a careful arrangement of the break-joints, 
the whole of which have been arranged by them 





on large-scale drawings, in addition to the fall. 
zed mouldings. 

The building is arranged with a basement for 
_stores. A ground-floor, with a highly-enriched 
| triangalar porch with doors right and left gives 
entrance to the offices. A spacious stone stair. 
, case at the back gives access to the first floor, 
| which will be used as a show-room, and to the 
| second, third, and fourth floors, which will be 
used as studios by the artists employed in the 
| production of the Doulton and other ware. The 
entrance for the latter will be for the present a 
temporary one at the side of the building shown 
in perspective. 

On the studio floora the depth of the window 
reveals will be used as flower-beds, in terra cotta 
and stoneware sides and fronts, for use in design- 
ing ornaments. The fourth floor opens on tos 
balcony on each elevation, which can be used for 
drying or other purposes. 

The roof ridge is in the form of a }-, the hips 
and valleys resting on the recessed walls of the 
balcony level, which are carried internally on the 
lower floors by terra-cotta columns and arches. 
The fourth-floor binders also form ties to some 
of the principals, and hip and valley pieces. 

The roof will be covered with tiles of a sub- 
dued reddish-brown hue. 

The terra cotta will be both red and cream 
colour. The oriel, which forms a feature over 
the entrance-door, is carried on an enriched 
terra-cotta corbel, tied to the cross wall and 
internal pier with |, and T irons. 

The name and coloured tiles forming a band 
round the tarret will be in faience tiles set in 
cement, and keyed to the brickwork backing. 
The floors will be laid on joiste wrought and 
chamfered on the lower edge, having fillets aud 
wrought boarding between them, to form the 
ceiling of the room below, and to take pugging 
between the floor and ceiling boards. 

Mesers. Doulton are carrying out the works 
themselves, with Mr. John Phillips as their 
manager. 

We hear with great regret that Messrs. 
Doulton’s works here and on the embankment, 
where the strike really occarred, are still 
“ picketed,” and that, as a result, very slow 
progress is being made. What is going on 18 
so like a conspiracy in restraint of trade that It 
would probably go hard with those concerned in 


¥ 


| it if law were appealed to. The public and indi- 


viduals are alike damaged by it; and with what 
object ? To prevent two fellow-workmen who 
have obtained skill in the performance of & 
special branch of business from pesoefally 
pursuing their calling, and earning their brea' 
by the exercise of that skill, a right which it is 
thought the laws of the country secure poerery 
man. The more carefally this strike is ere gear 
the more preposterous, the more suicidal, an 
the more deplorable does it appear. 








The Curfew at Stratford-on-Avon.—The 
bell-tower of the Church of the Holy Cross, 
Stratford.on-Avon, has been put into repa'r ‘sa 
order that the ringing of the curfew-bell may °° 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF COMPETITION. 


Mr. Cuartes Barry's exceedingly interesting 
address at the opening of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects has been read in Paris by 
French architects with some little wonder. It 
breathes a tone of discontent with the position 
of architecture, and its followers in Eogland, 
that Frenchmen find difficult to appreciate. 

Mr. Barry’s remarks on the subject of com. 
petition do not agree with the opinion of an 
eminent architect here, as will be seen by the 
discourse of M. Jobbé-Daval, who at one of the 
conferences of the Société Nationale des Archi. 
tectes de France spoke on the subject of com peti- 
tion very much to the following effect. 

M. Jobbé-Duval thought that few people in 
the present day could openly declare themselves 
enemies to competition ; he suggests that as we 
all allow that competition is good at the com. 
mencement of life, shackled by all the theories 
of the schools, how much more desirable must 
competition be to bring forth the result of an 
experience of many years? 

Work, M. Jobbé-Daval truly observes, is a 
great moraliser, and can there be anything more 
efficacious in inciting artists to do their best 
than is afforded by a wholesome competition ? 
And these pacific struggles, do they not induce 
the artists to higher aims than they are likely to 
be led up to by any successes which may come 
to them through their claims by established 
position or the help of friends ? 

According to M. Jobbé.Duval, three things 
are essential to ensure a successfal result from 
competition: clearness of the programme; the 
equitable composition of the jury; its responsi- 
bility. 

The programme ought to define clearly the 
limits of the ground ; its topographical situation ; 
the aspect of the principal facade; the precise 
details of the interior arrangements ; thenature of 

the materials farnished by the country in which 
the building is to be erected; lastly, the cost. 
The programme ought, according to M. Jobbé- 
Duval, to abstain from all dictation as to style, 
in order that the artist, synthetising his know. 
ledge, shall exercise all the liberty desirable in 
the creation of his work. It is this liberty which 
alone will allow of the creation of works bearing 
the particular stamp of each individual, and 
which will create an art suitable to the epoch 
in which we live. In these conditions, it would 
seem to M. Jobbé-Daval that the programme 
would satisfy both contracting parties, in deter- 
mining the services demanded, and leaving all 
liberty to realise for the best the interests of art. 

In approaching the second indispensable, the 
equitable composition of the jury, M. Jobbé. 
Daval remarks that here he is touching on the 
most delicate point of the question, and he attri- 
butes the failare of the jury, which so often 
happens, to the fact that a large proportion of 
the jurors, owing to their being selected on 
account of their eminence, are opponents of the 
system of competition, and therefore, as human 
agents, do everything to avert, unconsciously of 
course, the just operation of the system. 

In passing to the third point, the responsibility 
of the jury, he remarks that a great injury is 
done to the competitors in the judgment they 
undergo without being able to defend themselves. 
Thus, men have passed morths in thinking, com- 
bining, and executing an intellectual work, and 
all this is to be annulled without their being able 
to reply to the objections raised. In this there 
is an absolate perversion of justice. 5 

I believe, says M. Jobbé-Daval, that the jury 
should not be too large, in order that each 
member should represent an independent indi- 
viduality. A jary composed of ten members 
presents every guarantee necessary. 

The discourse was ended by a warm appeal 
to the profession to support his views on the 
subject of competition. 

Paris. 





Royal Military Academy, Woolwich.— 
Some important alterations are about to be 
carried out at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. The want of sufficient accommoda- 
tion has been pointed out from time to time by 
the board of visitors, and works for increasing 
the accommodation for the cadets have been 
commenced, involving an expenditure of 20,0002., 
of which a fourth has already been granted by 
Parliament. The governor's house is also being 
re-constructed at a cost of 3,800l. A sum of 
3,6001. has been expended in enlarging the space 
for cricket and other outdoor sports. 


HOW TO DRAIN A HOUSE. 
BY T, MELLARD READE, C.E.* 


TaE subject of my paper is not one to excite 

the imagination, to give scope to lofty ideas, or 
to raise emotions of the sublime and beaatifal. 
It is essentially of the earth earthy. To what 
extent the great masters of our art had to con- 
descend to consider so humble asubject as house 
drainage, I have not seen recorded in our text- 
books. Whether this has had anything to do 
with the grudging attention usually paid to 
house drainage by the profession I am not 
aware, Admittedly it is an unentertaining subject 
and not one calculated to excite the interest of 
the artistic mind, fed on the exciting but not 
very nourishing food of the competition per- 
spective. 
_ The architect, as a rule, not taking any special 
interest in this class of work, usually as regards 
the carrying out of his plans relegates it largely 
to the clerk of works, or, if there be none, leaves 
it in the hands of the bricklayer, who bands it 
over to a labourer, and as clerks of works are 
not always paragons of knowledge and accuracy, 
and bricklayers are not the most scientific of 
men,—even though as honest as the one to whom 
Professor Huxley would entrust the planning of 
@ college in preference to engaging the services 
of an “ eminent architect,”—the drainage works 
are, to speak in the mildest terms, frequently 
unsatisfactory. 

Bat, as/is often the case, that which at first 
repels us becomes interesting on closer study, 
and with the view of promoting a more exact 
and scientific way of carrying out the drainage 
of a house, I have ventured to submit to your 
consideration the following practical observations 
on “ How to Drain a House.” 

With the introduction of the complex arrange- 
ments of the modern house,—complex, at all 
events, as compared with that which satisfied our 
forefathers,—but more especially as the natural 
complement of an abundant water supply 
delivered to each individual house, the modern 
system of sewerage became a necessity. It is 
not my present purpose to deal with the 
“ sewer,’ —that is, the duct in the street provided 
by the sanitary authority which usually, and 
especially in towns, performs the separate 
fanctions of a drain for surface-water and a duct 
for “sewage.” For my present purpose I 
assume, in my first example, that it exists, 
and, in my second example, that our supposed 
building is away from the modern luxury of a 
sewerage system, in which the disposal of the 
sewage itself becomes one of the main con- 
siderations, and is of primary importance. 

Before treating of the general principles to be 
followed in honse-drainage, [ may remark that 
in the selection of the materials of our drains 
there is not now much choice. The use of glazed 
fire-clay or earthenware pipes is almost universal. 
Cement pipes have been recommended by an 
eminent authority, but as I have had no expe- 
rience of them it is not necessary for me to do 
more than mention them. No one would now 
propose to use brick or stone culverts, or drains 
square in section, with sides of brick, and bottom 
of slates, as were formerly in vogue. Practically, 
then, our choice of materials is limited, but ae 
usual there are great variations in the quality 
of the article supplied, not only by different, 
but by the same manofacturers. What the archi- 
tect should insist upon is a strong, well-burned, 
material, accuracy in form, both sectionally and 
longitudinally, true sockets, and a good smooth 
glaze. The smaller pipes are especially liable to 
be twisted longitudinally, and such should be at 
once rejected. Pipes having a rough interior 
should not be used, as lumps (and blisters in the 
glaze accumulate material round them and injure 
the efficiency of the drain. 

Atthe risk of being accused of putting the cart 
before the horse, I will also explain the practical 
art of laying drain-pipes and the fall it is 
necessary to give them before touching upon the 
general question of how to design house-drainage. 
I do this because I consider the proper laying of 
the pipes one of the most important parts of 
drainage, and the one in which failures most 
often ocour, and without which any system of 
house-drainage will not perform its functions 
satisfactorily. The trae laying of a pipe is of 
more importance than its quality. An inferior 
rough and crooked pipe may if laid properly 
under ordinary circumstances be made to per- 
form its work satisfactorily, whereas the best 
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made pipe in the world will only act for 

time, and then inefficiently, if laid in those: 
beaatiful vertical and horizontal sweeps known 

as Hogarth’s line of beauty, so frequently seen 

only in their fall perfection when a drain is 

taken up. 

The righteous indignation of the bricklayer 

and his labourers employed in taking it up, 

against the tradesman who laid it down, is only 

fally appreciated when, on having to take the 

drain up a second time, we find these honest men 

have put in apipe without a socket, or a square 

junction, or a junction turned the wrong way, 

or accidentally omitted to make a joint good, 

or done or left undone some one of those multi- 

tudinous things essential to good workmanship. 
Truly the architect’s bed is one more of thorns 
than roses. 

The next thing to be determined upon is the 
fall, and I cannot too strongly insist upon the 
necessity, in all cases, of having the levels first 
accnrately taken and a section made before the 
drains are put in. This is an additional trouble, 
no doubt, but will be amply repaid in the quality 
of the work. Of course, when the whole of the 
trenches can be opened at once, this is not. 
always neceseary; but it more often happens 
that the trench has to be filled up as the work 
proceeds, either from the nature of the ground 
or the exigencies of the site. The architect 
should, of course, aim at getting the greatest 
amount of fall from the sewer to the junction 
with the branch drains of the house, keeping in 
view that these should themselves have quicker 
gradients than the main drain. Without a sec- 
tion it is generally difficult to do this. A fall of 
lin 48, or half an inch to a pipe, is a good one 
for a main drain; but it sometimes happens that 
this cannot be obtained. Nay,I have myself 
had to lay them nearly level; but in such cases 
special flushing arrangements are absolutely 
necessary. The usual system pursued by the 
“honest bricklayer” is to start from the main 
sewer and lay each pipe to a fall by a straight- 
edge with a piece of wood planted on one end. 
The size of this piece is determined by some 
rule no doubt,—probably the rule of thumb; a 
role, I need scarcely say, of very wide and 
universal application. By means of these im- 
plements the drain gradually rises towards the 
house; but whether it hits the exact level or 
falls below it, or is a foot or two higher, Provi- 
dence alone can determine ; at all events, I may 
say it is not so certain to work out right as were 
the two driftways through Mount Cenis. It not 
seldom happens that if the workman finds he 
has made a bungle and got too high, he either 
carries his drain on a level, or actually dips it 
the wrong way. And what does the architect 
do? He sees the end of the pipe at the proper 








level, and all the rest carefully covered up, and 
probably assumes that all is right. 

There is another internal defect arising from 
this way of laying pipes; they are laid by the 
flanges, and the inverts, which are of primary im- 
portance, are left to take care of themselves. I 
have never seen outside of my own practice house- 
drains laid by their inverts; but I consider this 
should, where the fall is limited, always be done. 
It is readily done, but the drain-layer has to be 
taught, and it is a good deal of trouble to teach 
him, but not more than, I hope, any architect 
interested in the perfection of his work would 
undertake. The method of proceeding is by 
fixing sight-rails at the two ends of the drain, 
and sighting a boning-rod with a T-piece at 
the top, and a bent piece of iron or shoe to fit 
on to the invert at the bottom. This, of course, 
usually involves a correct system of levels and 
bench-marks, with the depths figured on the 
drawing. The joints should in all cases be 
made in cement; half Portland cement and 
half sand is a good proportion; and special 
care should be taken to scrape out the cement 
on the inside of the joint, so as to leave as 
perfect a tube as possible, free from lumps 
and obstructions. I need scarcely say half- 
bricks should not be left in the pipes, but I 
have not unfrequently found them there. 

Having now described some of the more im- 
portant structural details necessary to the effi. 
cient action of any system of drainage, I shall 
next discuss the best system to be adopted. 

It is pretty generally admitted that ail drains 
should be on the outside of a house, and in no 
cases, except through unavoidable necessity, 
should they be carried through it. 

The soil and waste-pipes from water-closets, 
baths, and lavatories, should also be taken as far 
as possible outside. I assume, in the first place, 
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side the house with an S trap, covstructed so as 
to be readily'cleaned. Tf this is not done, draughts 
of air will come up them into the room, convey- 
ing the stench from the organic matters coating 
the interior surface of the pipe, even though the 
sewer gases should be carefully excluded by 
external arrangements such as I shall presently 
describe. The water-closet is always fitted with 
an § trap, which should not exceed 4 in. diameter, 
though the soil-pipe into which it empties is 
better larger, and I frequently specify it 5 in. 
I consider the pan-closet objectionable, especially 
since the compulsory introduction of the two- 
gallon regulating cistern has increased the diffi- 
culty of getting the after-fiush to fill the pan. 
The container is a reservoir coated with filth, 
hidden by the pan holding the water in the basin. 
A basin with a trap at the side or back, called a 
wash-out basin, is afar better apparatus. If a 
pan-closet is used, it should always have the 
container ventilated. Baths and lavatory basins 
should never have their outlets into the soil-pipe 
of the closet : this is often done to save expense, 
and even the trap of the closet is used to trap 
the waste-pipe from basins and baths; but this 
is still more objectionable. The soil-pipe of a 
closet should in all cases be an independent pipe, 
into which nothing but the soil enters, and it 
should be carried up above the eaves of the 
house, fall bore; if to the top of a chimney- 
stack all the better, and it should be, except in 
those cases where it acts also to take the gutter- 
water from the roof, fitted with a wind-guard or 
revolving cowl to prevent down-draughts. 

We now come to the drainage proper by which 
all the separate outflows of waste organic matter 
are to be carried off and into the main sewer. 

In designing a system of house-drainage we 
must decide, in the first place, whether we keep 
our rainwater separate. In the case of a house 
supplied with hard water it is advisable to store 
the rainwater, and thie is best done, as is usual, 
in an underground brick tank cemented inside, 
called a terras cistern. It will nearly always be 
found that there are some down-spouts that, 
through the levels, cannot be readily connected 
with this cistern. These should be turned into 
the drain, which they will help to flash and keep 
clean. In cases, however, where the sewage has 
to be disposed of independently of a main sewer, 
the rainwater is rather a trouble than otherwise, 
and those pipes unconnected with the rainwater 
cistern should be turned on to the surface 
channels or made to flow over a grass plot. The 
overflow of the terras cisterns should in no case, 
where it is possibie to avoid it, be in any way 
connected with the drain; if it is we can never 
be sure of the purity of the water, and I have 
known instances where the whole of the house 
has been connected with the sewer through the 
rainwater cistern; the air-space above the 
cistern being connected with the space under 
the floor of the house, the overflow being taken 
into the sewer and untrapped. Even if trapped 
we have no security, as the water in the trap 
dries up before the cistern overflows again. On 
the other hand, if the overflow be taken into an 
air-chambered trap supplied with water from 
another source, there is always the possibility of 
the trap choking throngh inattention and the 
sewage water backing into the tank. The over- 
flow should be taken into an absorbent well, or 
discharged on the surface of the ground, which, 
if the levels allow it, is still better. 

In some cases the sewage from the baths, 
basins, and sinks is carried independently into a 
tank from which it is pumped to be used for 
garden purposes. The soil alone of the water. 
closets is taken into the main-sewer. This is an 
arrangement also suitable for a house supplied 
with earth-ciosets, and one I am adopting at the 
New Truant Schools at Hightown. Where there 
is @ man employed constantly who can look after 
the tank, and keep it empty, or plenty of labour 
in the shape of boys to pump it dry every day, 
the arrangement is a good one, and combined 
with the earth-closet in such cases, with land on 
which to use it, the main-sewer can be dispensed 
with altogether. In all cases where it is possible 
the sewage should be used before decomposition 

sets in, In those special instances, and these 
constitute a large class of cases, where there is 
no main sewerage, and there is not labour to 
keep the tank pumped frequently, other methods 
must be adopted. The ordinary cesspool is an 
abomination, containing as it does a festering 
and decomposing mass of filthy matter which is 
not removed until it attains the consistency of a 
solid pulp. This is the absorbent well. If such 
a thing has to be adopted, it should be well 
ventilated, and the connexion of the house-drains 








with it effectually out off. Iam, however, trying 
another system, which, if it succeeds, I shall be 
happy to explain at a fature time. 

Let me describe the drainage of a large villa 
as recently carried out by me. The sewage or 
slop-tank is placed in a convenient position in 
the kitchen garden, and the levels so arranged 
that the inlet drain discharges into it above the 
level of the garden surface. I consider this a 
matter of great importance, for by doing so I 
get an overflow on to the surface, and it is im- 
possible for the sewage to back up the pipe and 
seal the end of it to the atmosphere. I have 
known this purposely done, and indeed have in 
former times dipped the end of the pipe below 
the surface of the water with the mistaken view 
of “ trapping it,” but find by experience it is an 
entire mistake, as the first thing to be considered 
after providing for the flow of the water is to 
arrange for the circulation of the air. By no 
other means can we ensure the drains being kept 
sweet. The tank is constructed of brick in 
cement, vaulted over with an arch in which is an 
iron manhole cover ; it is in no way an absorbent 
well, and the whole of the sewage must con- 
sequently be pumped out and disposed of on the 
surface or by the overflow. By such means the 
organic matters get oxydised in percolating 
through the pores of the earth, whereas in the 
case of an absorbent well such oxydisation does 
not take place, but all the surrounding subsoil 
becomes sewage sodden as the atmosphere is 
permanently excluded. From the tank a drain 
is laid on a bank at an inclination of 1 in 80 and 
1 in 16, gradually increasiug as it approaches the 
house, This drain should always do. There 
is a manhole containing at the bottom one of 
Pott’s air-chambered traps which I will pre- 
sently describe. This effectually severs the con- 
nexion between the tank and the house, as all the 
slop-drains converge at this point. From the tank 
side of the 8 trap is carried a 4.in. ventilating 
pipe to the upright ventilator, which consists of 
a 5.in. cast-iron pipe terminating on a chimney- 
stack, with a cowl carried up above the chimuey- 
pots. This alsoacts as a ventilator for the soil 
drains, as I will presently show. The slops are 
drawn from three situations, terminating in two 
cases in Pott’s traps, which sever the connexion 
between the house and the drains between it and 
the manhole. This completes the slop drainage. 
_ The soil-drain commences at the main sewer 
in the road with a 9-in. pipe, at an inclination 
of 1 in 10, 1 in 58, and 1 in 12. At the point 
where the branch drains converge is a manu- 
hole, and at the bottom is a 6-in. S strap built up 
solid in the brickwork. This trap occupies half 
of the manhole, the other half is an open duct, 
and as the drain is 9 in. on the other side this 
open duct converges. The bottom of the duct 
is of glazed brick, and is laid at a greater inclina. 
tion than the sewer. The manhole is contracted 
towards the surface, and fitted with a cast-iron 
manhole cover and a side ventilator. It will 
thus be seen that all communication between 
the main sewer and the house is effectually 
prevented. Farther on the drain diminishes to 
6 in., and is connected with the vertical venti- 
lating pipe by a 4-in. branch; it is then carried 
on to the waterclosets, as shown. The soil-pipe 
is carried up as a ventilator, and terminated 
with a cowl. Along the course of the drain are 
apertures for putting the garden-hose in for 
flashing it above the flushing-tank. There is a 
flashing-tank supplied with water from the main. 
It is of brick in cement, and is fitted with one of 
Doulton’s valves. Occasionally the tank is filled 
with water by a tap from the main, the valve 
drawn up, and the hydraulic force developed 
is sufficient to clean out the drain. Had there 
been a convenient spot for it I should have 
placed the flashing-tank at the head of the 
drain. I have used these tanks for a good many 
years, and with most beneficial effect. As a 
rule, the amount of water ing down a house- 
drain is insufficient to keep it clean, and fre- 
quently have I had to take up drains filled up 
solid with deposit, which, if they had been 
capable of being flushed out in the way named, 
might have been kept perfectly clear. By the 
combination of manholes and traps in every case 
I get a through current of airin the main drains. 
Poe inlet . —— and the outlet is in one of 

© two ventilating shafts. This k the 
drain perfectly sweet. The house lo entiodhy 
isolated from external infinence, and the drains 
instead of being filled with foscal matters are 
kept clean and free. The division of the slops and 
soil where there is main sewerage, is, of course, 
not by any means absolutely necessary, but is a 
refinement I should only recommend in a large 
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house, where the slops are valuable in the 
garden, and where there is labour to dispose of 
them. The slops might be taken into the main 
sewer, the house being isolated therefrom just 
the same. 

The manhole, with its contained trap, is a 
novel feature of great utility; by it, the drain 
can be inspected, and if the trap should 
accidentally choked, such a calamity is found 
out and obviated at once; whereas, otherwise 
the first notice of it in many cases may be the 
uxcking up of the sewage into the foundations, 
It is an inspection place, which no system of 
drairage should be without, as, otherwise, it ig 
impossible to say whether the drains are work. 
ing properly or not. 

Formerly, trapping a drain meant bottling 
up the gases in it, now it is recognised that no 
system of trapping is perfect without ventilation 
combined with it. There are many patterns of 
traps for effecting this, besides those I have used 
here, but I have not space to describe them. 

To conclude, there is no part of the house 
which more wants supervision than the drainage, 
and no part that is more difficult to supervise, 
Speaking to architects, I may say that 5 per 
cent. commission will not pay for the necessary 
eas mmaeeeiige ods to do 80; but, as it is 

the whole, I think, it being so necessary 
to health, that attention preteen Ae paid to it 
all the same. I picture to myself the happy 
time when 7} per cent. commission will enable 
an architect, without robbing himself, to do fall 
justice to his client ; bat, I fear, at present, it is 
only a pleasing fiction of the imagination not 
soon to be realised. Admittedly the system of 
contract competition now in vogue, and its con. 
sequent demands on one’s time, through having 
to specify every nail and screw, to foresee every. 
thing, and to provide for everything, is a great 
and increasing tax upon the mental resources of 
architects. Perhaps my little contribution may 
assist some in this difficult profession; at all 
events, practical description is of the utmost 
value to those who desire to learn, and I trast 
my remarks may be usefal to them, if not to 
those who have grown grey in the service. 











ARCHAZ:OLOGY AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Srr,—In your report of Mr. H.C. Boyes’s paper, 
which you entitled ‘“‘ What Style Next?” p, 1099, 
there is a cursory allusion to the archmological 
thraldom under which it may be said the profession 
is at present as a body labouring. Asa young 
architect I feel that this subject is one which 
ought to be duly considered in its bearing upon 
the art training of the rising generation of archi- 
tects. That the study of archwology is of great 
importance and assistance to the architect there 
caunot be a doubt, but if architecture is to assert 
its pre-eminence over other fine arts, archwology 
will have to be the pastime and not the serious 
business of its professors. It may appear some- 
what paradoxical to assert that no event or cir- 
cumstance that has occurred during modern 
times has been more to the true 
principles of architectural art than the archxo- 
logical and antiquarian mania which has sprung 
up and developed itself since the revival of 
Gothic architecture by the elder Pogin and 
others. 


Daring the whole period of architectural his- 
tory there was a constant pouring out of fresh 
ideas, until the revival of letters in the sixteenth 
century, when a mighty ive stride was 
taken ing over nearly 2,000 years, and 
forthwith the Classical styles were resusci 
and became universal throughout nearly the 
whole of Europe. This event, although in one 
sense an inestimable boon, in another, was 
the greatest calamity that ever befel architec- 
tare before or since. At the same time that it 
opened up the vast treasures of art of bygone 
ages, it erected an ‘obstacle to the advance 
originality which architecture has never since 
been able to surmount. 

Since the sixteenth century, architects have 
been busily engaged repeating the architectural 
history of the previous 2,000 years, and yet we 
have scarcely worked up to our own times 
again, but continue to linger with reverential awe 
around the fascinating beauty of the so-called 
‘Queen Anne” period. 

All known styles, both of architecture and 
art have had their own peculiar characteristics. 
Why should not this be so now? Has natare 
been exhausted, or have the inventive cap4- 









bilities of man already attained their zenith ? 
The one great reason why architects of the 
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present day are unable to advance beyond what 
has already been accomplished by their prede- 
cessors is owing to, the faulty system of educa- 
tion which prevails. Students are requested to 
reproduce the various outlines that are set 

before them; when, having attained a certain 
degree of perfection in copying they are per- 
mitted to fall back upon their own resource 
and consequently either sink into oblivion, or, if 
they have that within them which can aspire to 
higher altitades than mere freeband drawing, 
they may ultimately rise to eminence. Bat, 
alas! how few of those who are educated at our 
art-schools ever aspire beyond the endeavour to 
excel in mere mechanical manipulation ? 

The present age ought to eclipse all that has 
previously been done in the way of art-produc- 
tions, seeing that perfection has well-nigh been 
attained in the mannfacture of all those n 
implements with which the artist performs his 
purely mechanical labours. That, however, 
which cannot be purchased, but which is never- 
thelees the one grand quality essentially neces- 
sary to be possessed by an artist, i.¢., the power 
of idealisation, is a gift bestowed only on a very 
limited number of art-students. The develop. 
ment of this power of idealism is probably in no 
case 80 much ignored ag in the training of an 
architectural pupil. On entering an architect’s 
office, where he is supposed to be initiated into 
the ne aie of his profession, his first lesson 
is usually to copy the Roman mouldings, capitals, 
&c., after which he will, in all pe ag 
an elevation of a Grecian temple in the Doric 
style. He will now be quickly pushed forward 
through a course of Early English mouldings 
and traceried windows, canopies, crockets, and 
finials, after which he will make copies of 
designs carried ont by his principal, which in 
many cases are themselves little more than 
plagiarisms. A little professional advice will 
probably be given him with reference to the 
desirability of copying old work upon every 
occasion that may present iteelf. The stock 
occupation of an architectural pupil consists 
mainly in tracing. The whole system of educa- 
tion, as far he is concerned, is one of copyism 
from the beginning to the end of his pupilage. 
To copy becomes in his case “second natare,” 
and it rarely happens that he is incited by his 
superior to original efforts. The natural result 
of such a system of training being that instead 
of producing architects, we have oniy excellent 
manipulative draughtsmen. 

The whole office education of the architectural 
student tends to smother originality and damp 
any spark of idealism that may be endeavouring 
to develop itself. Another of the evils of the 
present syatem’ arises from the class of critics 
it necessarily produces. A critic cramfall of 
archeology will censure al] that is not archaolo- 
logically correct, and by so doing disheartens 
many a rising and would-be genius. A young 
architect who attempts to introduce new and 
novel features into his design is not credited with 
being original in his ideas, but is invariably 
snubbed for what is too commonly regarded as 
ignorance of the correct ical pecu- 
liarities of the style in which he essays to work. 
The fear of adverse criticism has prevented 
our leading architects from introducing reforms 
which they have themselves suggested; it is, 
therefore, not surprising to find considerable 
diffidence in younger members of the profession. 
As an instance of this, I may mention that 
Sir G. G. Scott in one of his works says that if 
he {were using the Classical orders he should 
substitute natural foliage for the acanthus and 
other conventional leaves in use by the ancients. 
Since writing in that strain he has had a magni- 
ficent opportunity for carrying out such a bold 
reform, the like of which was probably never 
A glance at the new 
ee Offices will at once decide whether he 

ad the courage to precedent. 

The battle of sasha! which has been 
Taging for some time, I regard as derogatory to 
the dignity of art. There is a lack of unanimity 
amonget members of the profession which 
renders it next to impossible for a definite mode 
of action to be pursued or a particular train 
of thought systematically worked out, and #0 
develope a new school of architecture. The 
Very fact of a man proclaiming himself a Gothicist 
or @ Classicist displays on his part a lack of 
originality. It is tantamount to saying, “ I work 
like Wren :” “I work like Scott.” It is this pro- 
fessor of a particular “ style” or phase of art that 
is the greatest enemy to the r 
Orginality, The man who permits himself to be 
fettered by “modules” and “minutes” cannot 






8, | results, and the consequent division of opinion 
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pe expected to soar into the realms of fancy and 
_ Every architect should have, and at the same 
time practise, a style of his own, for individual 
mannerism is far preferable to servile copyism. 
Another evil which is engendered by this archmo. 
logical mania is the agitation of “ style” which 


in the architectural camp. Between these varied 
and opposing currents of thought the architectural 
student has to decide, and he either takes sides 
unthinkingly, or his art ideas are so confused as 
to become a perfect chaos. 

_ That the subjects of form, colour, and propor. 
tion will ever remain matters of individual 
opinion there cannot be a doubt, bat it is, never. 
theless, not a little discouraging to the seeker 
after trath on discovering that the fundamental 
principles of art after the lapse of centuries still 
remain subjects for diverse opinions and con. 
tinual controversy. John Ruskin and Alexander 
Thomson are both names which cannot be but 
honoured by all architectural students, yet the 
Opinions of these two men are diametrically op. 
posed; for that which the former decries as 
“barbarous,” the latter as emphatically pro- 
nounces “true and beaatiful.” If greater atten- 
tion were given to the principles involved in art 
rather than to the mere forms of art, more ori- 


ginality would, I am convinced, be the result.’ 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, in one of his discourses, 
says “the more extensive your acquaintance is 
with the works of those who have excelled, the 
more extensive will be your powers of invention, 
and, what may appearstill more like a paradox, the 





HOUSE DRAINAGE. - 


At the Society of Arts on Wednesday, 
November 29th, Mr. R. Rawlinson, C.B., in the 
chair, the paper read was on the subject of 
‘House Drainage,” by Major Generali F. C. 
Cotton, C.S.I. It is no disparagement of the 
paper to say that it contained very little our 
readers have not seen already. In the course of 
the discussion which followed :— 

Mr. Baldwin Latham said the engineer might 
bestow the greatest pains, probably, in carrying 
out the most perfect system of town sewerage, 
and yet, if the work connected with the drainage 
of private houses was not undertaken with some 
skill and attention, the whole system must prove 
a failure. The strength of a chain was tested 
by ite weakest link; and the weak link in its 
system of sewerage was the private house drain. 
If persons only knew the absolate importance of 
paying personal attention to this they would not, 
he was sure, sit easy by their firesides, thinking 
of those malarious gases which might be 
escaping from the basements, and permeating 
their habitations to the permanent injury of 
themselves and their ‘children. It was almost 
impossible to mention all the matters necessary 
with regard to this question, but there was one 
thing which only recently came under his atten- 
tion in connexion with one of the largest houses 
at Queen’s-gate, where there were sever house- 
maide’ closets oneover another. There wasa 2}-in. 
lead pipe communicating with the whole of them, 
and ventilated at the top. He had found that 
a pail of water thrown down at the top untrapped 





more original will be your conceptions.” Some 
such similar arguments have been advanced in 
favour of archzological research and the desira- 
bility of making it the groundwork of architectural 
study. I venture to think, however, that the 
idea intended to be conveyed in the foregoing 


quotation is not that it is imperatively necessary 
that an artist be crammed with the conceptions 
of others before he is competent to display any 
originality ; but that a larger acquaintance with 
the works of our predecessors enables us, by 
means of this more extended field of compari- 
son, to discover whether our ideas assimilate 
with those of previous workers, or whether, on 
the other hand, they are so far distinct as to 
be deemed original. Dr. Samuel Johnson con- 
ceived it possible for the mind to be s0 over. 
loaded with the ideas of others that, oppressed 
with sach a weight of knowledge, it becomes in. 
capable of exercising any originality, and can 
only reproduce that which it has already received 


from others, and even that only indifferently, 
unless fired by the same enthusiasm as the 
original authors. 

So that we cannot but admit that a too fervent 


devotion to the shrine of archsology is attended 
with much that is detrimental to the interests of 


true art. If the leading principles of art were 
instilled into the minds of architectural students 


prior to their ideas being mystified and confused 


by a conglomeration of forms and arbitrary out- 


lines, greater hopes might be entertained as to 


the possibility of every architect having and 


working in his own style, and thus founding 
schools of architecture analogous to the various 
schools of painting. Why not send the art- 
student direct to the fountain-head for inspira- 
tion,—the source from whence our predecessors 
obtained their inspiration,—instead of setting 
him to make a copy of a copy? There is no 
other profession where a state of affairs is to 
be found analogous to that which we find to 
exist amongst architects as a body, and which, 
unless a grand revolution be effected inthe system 
of official pupilage, will continue to exist, and the 
despairing cry of the architectural student will 
—* Copy and copy again!’ 
asian a: - James G. BUCKLE. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


tT the ordi general meeting of this Asso- 
Pl held any 27th ult., Mr. W. W. Robert- 
son, vice-president, in the chair, the following 
new members were elected, viz.,— Messrs. M. 
Clarke, F. Ward, J. BR. Withers, Vincent C. 
Brown, G. Tournier, BE. J. Instone, W. 8. R. 
Payne, E. W. Millwood, 8. G. Parr, E. G. Faller, 
G. G. Stanham, J. W. Ringrose, T. M. Steers, 
E. Gabriel, F. J. Mew, S. M. Herapath, W. W. 

Edwards, C. W. Reves, J. Smith, 


e, EB. H. d 
we Barrows, H. Druery, jun., and G. L. Wood. 

Mr. A. Frere then read & paper on * Binocular 
Perspective and Natural Drawing,” after which 
a short discussion, somewhat opposed to the 


author's views, followed. 


every one of the traps below. This showed the 
absolute necessity of not laying down any general 
rule with regard to a simple ventilating pipe. 
The effect of the pail of water was to induce a 
current of air,—in fact, it acted like the piston 
of a pump, and drew out the air from the pipe, 
and so sucked out the water from the adjoining 
trap. The only way of getting security in thiscase 
was by putting in a second pipe alongside the 
other, and carrying it independently to a point 
above the highest sink. There could be no doubt 
that one of the greatest evils with regard to the 
laying of drain-pipes was the use of clay at the 
joints. Apart from the qualities of the material 
itself, it must be recollected that if you took 
two ordinary spigot and socket pipes, and filled 
the joint with a fillet of clay, and put the spigot 
into the end of it, they did not fit tightly, 
because there was room for the clay, and con- 
siderable play, and the moment the filling was 
put in at the top, the weight of it forced out the 
clay at the bottom, and left an aperture above, 
through which the sewage flowed into the sub- 
soil, and thus the basement of the house soon 
became filled with sewer gas. Some of the best 
houses in the West End were the worst drained. 
In many cottages the sanitary authorities looked 
after them, but the large houses nobody except 
those living in them was interested in looking 
after. He had seen a house where a royal Prince 
lived, and in which two Cabinet ministers had 
previously died, where he found a cesspool at 
the foot of the staircase, and a brick sewer, 
running from one end of the house to the other, 
which had not even an apology for mortar in its 
joints, and there were only about 18 in. between 
it and the flagged basement. If such was the 
state of matters in a royal residence, what might 
be expected in other houses? With regard to 
covering the basement with concrete, he should 
like to draw attention to the lectures recently 
delivered at Munich by Professor Pettenkofer, in 
which he showed the enormous influence of 
aération from the ground air, and stated that 
London would not be at all the healthy place it 
was if it were not for the fact that there ~— 
man basements between sewers and gt 
pm and t the houses. This insensible ventilation 
went on with regard to every building, and he 
showed that the a pd the pote pnt 
le were huddled er in a very x 

aeons comparatively healthy, because of this 
imperceptible ventilation which paseed through 
the walls. The same thing took place with 
regard to the gipsies’ tents. Then, with regard 
to conerete it was known to be extremely porous 
as 8 building material, and, therefore, it would 
allow of a remarkable degree of this im- 
perceptible ventilation, even from the ground 
atmosphere, to pass into the house; and it 
might, therefore, be necessary, hereafter, in the 
construction of houses, to cover the concrete 
with asphalte, and provide proper means for 
admitting the external air ; because, if you shut 
out the air at one point, there was a great stress 
at that place, unless you made provision to admit 
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air somewhere else. He could thoroughly endorse 
the saying that, in taking possession of a house, 
you should look to the drainage before you fur- 
nished the drawing-room. ; 

Mr. Coneybeare said the importance of this 
subject could not be exaggerated, nor the great 
ignorance which existed upon it, both amongst 
builders and architects, as well as the general 
public. He had never lived in a house which 
was properly drained. There could be no doubt 
there otght to be one general system of drainage, 
and the sooner London was put under one 
management for the supply of air, water, and 
gas, the sooner they would be entitled to call 
England a civilised country. Sanitary arrange- 
ments, however, were equally wanting in country 
towns. He once slept in a house off the 
Cromwell.road, where he was terribly annoyed 
in the night by bad smells, and he found in the 
morning that all the other inmates had suffered 
in the same way; he should certainly have 
expected an attack of fever if he had remained 
there long. A very common evil was the use of 
the same cistern to supply drinking-water as 
served for the closets, and it would often be 
found that water left for any length of time in a 
jug would become exceedingly offensive. 

Mr. Hale thought it would be well if the Society 
were to offer a prize for the best treatise on 
house-drainage, to be accompanied by models. 
He should like to hear some gentleman who pro- 
fessed to be well up in these mattera get up and 
say that he lived in a house where the drainage 
was perfect, and describe the system for the 
benefit of the public. He also thought it would 
be a good thing if a company were started to 
build houses on sanitary principles. 

The Chairman, in reply to a remark that there 
ought to be public fanctionaries appointed to 
certify to the soundness of house-drains, said the 
law, as it now stood, required the surveyor to see 
that there were proper plans laid before the 
Local Board, and it was also his daty to see that 
the drains were properly constructed. There 
could not be the excuse that he had not time, 
because it was the duty of the Local Board to 
furnish him with such assistance as was neces- 
sary. He was sure there were surveyors present 
who would give the meeting their experience, 
which would be much better than the specula- 
tive opinions of gentlemen who had not the 
opportunity of knowing what the law or the 
practice was. 

Mr. T. Porter said his experience showed that 
these rules were not carried out, and he could 
instance hundreds of houses where, if such a 
Jaw were enforced, bad drains could not exiat, 
and yet where the drain-pipes were laid with 
butt-joints, and with no cement. If it was the 





daty of the local surveyor to certify that the 
houses were properly drained, how was it that, | 
in nine cases out of ten, the drainage was so | 
imperfect ? It was true that plans were sup. | 
posed to be deposited with the Local Board, but | 
there was no guarantee whatever to the pur- 
chaser or lessee that the Jaw had been carried 
out. A drawing was not sufficient; but if the 
surveyor had to sign it as a certificate that he 
had examined the drains, there would be some 
security to the public. 

Mr. Greenstreet (surveyor to the St. Saviour's 
Board of Works) said he had patented a trap, 
which he believed would be found very useful 
and efficient. It was designed especially for 
street gullies, to meet the objections to the 
common block or D.trap, but would be also 
applicable to house-drains. He proposed to 
insert, about 9 in. beneath the grating, a piece 
of india-rubber, on a frame, in which there was 
a slit. When the wash from the road overcame 
‘the resistance of the india-rubber, it would give 
way, and allow the sewage to pass, and would 
then close again immediately. 

Mr. Knight (surveyor to the Mile-end Vestry) 
‘was sorry to hear a nomber of architects 
denounced as being totally ignorant of house- 
drainage, and did not believe such was the case. 
No doubt, there were many cases of bad drainage, 
but they were mostly in old houses. In the 
district under his charge the practice was for 
either himself or his deputy to see the pipes of 
every house before they were covered up. He 
admitted that he had been guilty, like man 
others, of using clay for stopping the joints, but 
he now recommended the use of tow, coated with 

Portland cement, plugged in the same as in 
water-pipes. With regard to the india-rubber 
trap just mentioned, he saw it in use many years 
ago, but it was found that little bits of stick or 
straw got into it and kept it open. 





Mr. Liggins said it wag pretty well known 


that the Society of Arts had appointed a com- 
mittee to go into this question, and he could not 
imagine @ more important one, and rejoiced that 
they had done so; but it was important that 
they should not make statements which would 
not bear reiwe emer’ = vars seco ago 
a re peared in the Times of a deputation 
wit st Sir Henry Cole waiting on the 
Metropoliton Board of Works, which was the 
sanitary authority for London. Mr. Coneybeare 
regretted that this Board had not the gas, water, 
and drainage of the metropolis under its control ; 
but the latter was under its control, and able 
surveyors were appointed, who did look after the 
drainage as far as their powers went. Those 
powers, however, only extended to houses built 
since 1856, and the horrible state of things 
which had been discovered in Harley-street no 
doubt existed in many other places. But if the 
Board had power to reconstruct the drains of 
all old houses, he should like to ask the rate- 
payers how they would care to have enforced 
upon them the employment of such a large staff 
as would be necessary to carry out these sani- 
tary arrangemente. He thought something 
mast be left to the common sense of individual 
householders, who would naturally have regard 
to the interest of their families, and see when 
they took a house that it was properly drained. 
Let each man, when he took a house, employ a 
surveyor, and see that it was properly drained ; 
that was the plan he had adopted, and he had 
never had a case of sickness in his house in 
nineteen yeara. 

Mr. Weaver (surveyor of Kensington) said he 
had not heard any practical suggestion made to 
get rid of the evils complained of, though there 
seemed to be a great deal of hidden talent ; and 
if the suggestion were followed of offering a 
premium, perhaps it might develop some of this 
latent talent. He should be very pleased to give 
201. out of his own pocket to any one who would 
tell him how he could look after every joint ia 
every pipe in the 800 houses which were built 
every year under his supervision. To take the 
case mentioned, of the seven-storied house at 
Queen’s-gate, it would require a clerk of the 
works, at 31. 38. a week, constantly on the spot, 
to prevent the defects which had been men- 
tioned, and you must multiply the sum by 600 to 
arrive at the cost of insuring perfect drainage. 
The plan they followed was to give printed 
directions to every builder in the parish for his 
guidance, and he believed that, in the majority 
of instances, the man’s self-interest would 
prompt him to make his honee saleable, by taking 
reasonable precautions. But while land was so 
highly valued that no gardens were possible, and 
closets had to be crammed almost into the middle 
of the room, they must put up with imperfec- 
tions. He was quite sure the vestries would be 
only too happy to adopt any reasonable sugges- 
tion for securing perfect drainage. 

The Chairman said he could not agree with 
some of the remarks of the last speaker. The 
rates in Kensington had recently been raised 
nearly one-third ; and he was satisfied that the 
income of the vestry was competent, if neces- 
sary, to meet even the extravagant expenditure 
suggested without levying an additional rate, and 
it would be money well laid out if perfection in 
drainage was accomplished. Human life was the 
most valuable thing in this world, and, therefore, 
whatever was necessary to its security was not 
extravagant. 

The discussion was continued on Wednesday, 
December 6th. 








ART FOR THE POTTERS. 
THE WEDGWOOD INSTITUTE, BURSLEM. 


THE seventh annual meeting and distribution 
of prizes in connexion with the Burslem School 
of Science and Art was held on the 16th ult., 
when Mr. H. 8. Marks delivered an interesting 
address. In the course of it he said:—“ You 
have relations and friends who will gladly sit 
for you. The domestic cat is a capital subject 
for study. You may learn many a Jesson in 
drawing the furniture of your homes,—the 
humble coal-scuttle foreshortened will puzzle 
some of you to draw correctly. You laugh, but 


y | 1 only wish to impress on you the fact that there 


is material for you to work oneverywhere. Mr. 
Ruskin said very wisely—‘ The true artist thirsts 
todrawevery thing.’ Thisis equally applicable to 
thestudent, whoshould drawatall times, and in all 
places. In the special branch of art more par- 
ticularly cultivated here (pottery), good drawing 
is as essential as in any other; though it cannot 
be the very finest that can be applied to other 








forme, there is no reason why it should not be 
first-rate of its kind. The Italian plates of the 
Renaissance period show unusual excellence jn 
this respect, and great sureness of hand both jn 
ornament and figure. Stadents who intend to 
decorate pottery might shade their preparatory 
stadies witb sepia instead of chalk as a means 
of familiarising their hand to the material they 
will use in their daily work. It is important, 
too, that they should learn to model broadly a 
first, and without surface finish, and I canno, 
help thinking it would do no herm if every 
student took a turn at ‘throwing’ that he might 
learn to makea pot beforedecoratingit. It isquite 
possible that some of you may have a fine latent 
feeling for form which, encouraged in this way, 
might develope into prodacing for us new shapes 
of use and beauty. I understand the number of 
throwers is limited ; that they work chiefly in 4 
mechanical way ; that there is no novelty in the 
moulds you employ since the time of Wedgwood, 
If so, this is not »s it should be. We have surely 
men among us who can do something out of the 
beaten track. The importance of the study of 
flowers and plants for pottery cannot be too 
greatly insisted on, affording, as they ever have 
and will, such staple means for ite decoration, 
Flower-painting is far more thoroughly taught 
in France and Germany than here, and the 
consequence is that we cannot compete with 
those nations. And thie brings me to a delicate 
subject. Koowing the large amount of foreign 
talent occupied in these quarters, no one could 
more cordially recognise than I do the great 
abilities of MM. Solon, Massiil, Hiirten, and of 
other foreign art-workers here. But their 
presence should etimulate you to friendly rivalry, 
aod show that the English can do something too. 
It is not that I love the foreigner less, but that 
I love the Englishman more, that I do not like 
to see him thus behindhand in artistic work. 
Do not let our admiration for the art of the 
foreigner betray us into servile imitation of it. 
Let us learn from itall wecan without sacrificing 
originality. All borrowed art is a mistake, to 
use no stronger word. Tobe good and lasting, 
art of all kinds must be nationa!. Infuse a little 
patriotism invo your art studies, and let each of 
you endeavour to show, as far as his abilities 
lie, that we here in England can originate 4 pot 
that is good and serviceable in form—pleasing 
and harmonious in colour. And now a word or 
two about colour. I am afraid you have not 
in your immediate neighbourhood very attractive 
landscape. Your atmosphere, if salubrious, is 
not more enviable than that of London; bat 
whenever you can get the chance I would urge 
on you the great importance of sketching in 
colour from ont-door Nature. You cannot, very 
well apply landscape in a decorative way 
pottery, but I can assure you that, so faras | 
know, no other study tends so much as this toim- 
prove the sensitiveness of the eye to delicate and 
beautiful colour. Natare never colours, as men 
will occasionally do, vulgarly. The colour of 
flowers, again, is more beaatifal out of doors, or 
in the broad light of a glass house, where there 
are no heavy shadows (as in a darkened room) 
to detract from the parity and mass of colour. 
Of all art work there is none so instructive 
in the matter of coloor as Oriental, and 
it is much to be regretted that you have little 
or no access to specimens. astern nations 
seem to have a natural instinct for color, bat 
for decorative colour and effect I know of 
none that exceed the Japanese. In form, one 
quaint and capricious, they seem ignorant of ~ 
beauty of the human figure, regarding it ened 
as a sort of clothes-horse, on which = as ‘ 
and gorgeously-coloured draperies; bat 100! 
the action mr 4 ‘go’ of their figures, their birds, 
their plante, their quaint patterns, the nomber- 
lees ways in which they decorate a surface, ae 
you will allow them to be at once the ae 
original and delightfal of decorators. , 
Japanese work on the principles of nature, °°, 
like her, abhor symmetry. You seldom, if ona 
see in their work vast wastes of symmetric® 
ornament or endless lengths of unvarying 9” 
meaningless scroll work so suggestive of ie 
yard.’ When the gushing novelist tells us to" 
his heroine’s face and figure are faultless 1° 
symmetry, we may be sure she is a very a 
possible and uninteresting young persoD. * “4 
two sides of a face,—of a limb, of 4 nae 
alike. Imagine, if can, ® man CO 

on symmetrical oetnaighes ! Think of the starry 
firmament with = Posen placed ativentine 
regular intervals! hh you were 6 

tir mabe of their work, and I would beseech tome 
who have the interest of your schools at 
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and the means to testify that interest, that they 
would enable you to have at each of your schools 
here a little Japanese museum, consisting of 
screens, fans, books, pottery, &c., to serve as a 
means of colour education. The cost would not 
be excessive,—say about 201. for each school,— 
and, by avoiding duplicates in the purchaser, the 
collections might be transferred from one school 
to another, and thus keep up the supply of 
suggestive material. Speaking of the Japanese 
reminds me of a story I heard the other day. 
Kioto was formerly the seat of government in 
Japan, but, ceasing to be the capital, was falling 
off in prosperity. — The governor, as a means of 
setting it up again, cast about to improve its 
manufacture of pottery. Hearing somehow of 
Smiles’s ‘ Self-Help’ and the story of Palissy 
the potter, he got a copy and had the story 
translated into Japanese. A play was fashioned 
out of the translation, and artisans were admitted 
free to the first twenty nights’ performance; 
after which the piece was played on the usual 
conditions of payment. I do not know what the 
result was, but have little doubt that the lessons 
of indomitable energy, untiring perseverance, 
and singleness of purpose which the wonderful 
story of that patient potter teaches were not 
thrown away, but brought forth good and noble 
fruit. May we not also, whatever occupations 
we pursue, take example from this life of Palissy. 
Calumnies, disappointments, poverty, afflictions 
of all kinds, his wife even siding against him, all 
came in turn; but, nothing daunted, this brave 
man held on. He had set himself a task, and 
nought bat death should make him throw it up. 
At length snecess crowned his efforts. He 
achieved a renown that will out-last even the 
work of his hands. His art was original, owing 
nothing to foreign imitation. In conclusion, let 
me impress upon you the necessity of work, and 
hard work, if you want to get on. Labour isthe 
price set upon excellence in every study. Art 
in any shape is so absorbing an occupation that 
it is, perhaps, too much to expect that any one 
following it should come up to De Morgan’s 
notion of an educated man as ‘one who should 
know something of everything and everything of 
something’; but we should all endeavour to 
acquire as much culture and knowledge outside 
our immediate pursuit as we can. Cultivate a 
taste for reading, and store the mind with images 
and ideas. Read history, poetry, and good fiction ; 
not trashy novels. Biography, again, is most 
interesting in its description of the struggles for 
success and the gradual achievement of the 
desired reward. Be simple and unaffected in 
your manners as in yourart. Avoid eccentricity 
and conceit; above all things. Be humble and 
hopefal, always doing your best, striving for the 
highest excellence you can attain. Patience and 
perseverance will overcome many an obstacle. 
As Shakspeare says :— 
‘ Hercules himself must yield to odds, 


And many strokes, though with a little axe, 
Hew down and fell the hardest-timber’d oak.’ ” 


Mr. Marks then distributed the prizes. 








IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF BRUCE. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Ar the ordinary general meeting of this Insti- 
tute, held on Monday evening last, Mr. Charles 
Barry, president, in the chair, M. Paul Abadie, 
and M. Theodore Ballu, members of the Institute 
of France, were elected by acclamation ashonorary 
and corresponding members. The following 
gentlemen were then balloted for and duly 
elected, viz. :—As Fellows: Messrs. John Baird, 
John Burnet, John Carrick, James Salmon, 
William Forest Salmon (all of Glasgow), Thomas 
Mitchell (Oldham), J. T. Knowles, jun., and 
Thomas Porter (both of Westminster). As 
Associates : Messrs. Maurice B. Adame, Lewis 
P. Grace, and Frederick H. Reed (all of London), 
and Henry Barber (Ulverstone). 

Professor Donaldson, past-president, then read 
& paper on the recent travels of Lieut..Col. 
Playfair, H.M. Consul-General in Algiers and 
Tunis,—“ In the Footeteps of Bruce.” + It seems 
that Colonel Playfair, finding himself the suc. 
Cessor in office, after the lapse of a centary, of 
the great African traveller, determined to search 
the Record Office for some account of Brace’s 
explorations. He did so, but found nothing; 
which is explained by the fact that Bruce had 


resigned office before setting out on his memorable | ¢q 


travels. Colonel Playfair, however, subsequently 


session of the traveller's MSS., drawi 
collections, and these were generously = adh _ 
Col. Playfair’s disposal. The drawings were on 
more than 100 sheets, some with subjects on 
both sides, illustrating ancient monuments 
of interest from Algiers to Pentapolis. Bruce 
had frequently expressed an intention to publish 
& work on the antiquities of Africa; but it does 
not appear that he did more than commence the 
letterpress, and up to the time of his death, in 
1810, it was never completed. He had en 

& Bolognese dranghtsman, one Luigi Balugani, 
who was with him for nearly two years in 
Algiers. He was Bruce’s only companion in 
Africa and Asia, and he died in Palestine. Bruce 
had a good stock of materials, and a large camera 
obscura, which, with other conveniences, were 
packed in a case like a folio, about 4 ft. long. 
This greatly facilitated his sketching. The 
drawings were offered about forty years ago to 
the British Museum for purchase, but were 
declined. They have, however, been more than 
once exhibited at meetings of art societies, and 
some of the principal ones were selected on this 
oceasion to illustrate Professor Donaldson’s 
lecture. 

Commencing with the tomb of Juba II., near 
Algiers, the lecturer gave a detailed description 
of its architectural features, which resembled 
the Etruscan tombs at Cervetii and other an- 
cient towns near Civita Vecchia. The next build- 
ing mentioned in Colonel Playfair’s diary is the 
Aqueduct of Constantina, memorable for the 
siege and gallant capture by assault of the 
French in 1837. It was built on the flat summit 
of an insular rock, which rises up nearly 1,000 ft., 
with perpendicular sides, surrounded by moun. 
tains. On this plateau was the residential city 
of Syphax and succeeding kings, adorned with 
palaces and other edifices of splendid character. 
Around the base of the rock flows a tributary of 
the river Ampaga. Professor Donaldson next 
described the once important town of Sufetula, 
in the Byzacence province, which formed 
part of the Carthaginian territory. In Bruce’s 
time it was surrounded by a forest of white 
firs, which have all now disappeared. He 
mentions an inclosure, or hieron, of large 
dimensions, and entered by an archway. Here 
were three semi-detached temples, of which the 
central one was dedicated to Bacchus. To the 
south of the town is a triumphal arch, erected 
in memory of Constantius, A.D. 305-6, the in- 
scription bearing not only his name, but that of 
Maxentins. Col. Playfair found the form and 
disposition of the ancient city still apparent, 
and many of the streets could be traced. He 
feels convinced that excavations, judiciously 
carried out, and especially in the hieron, would 
bring to light many objects of archeological 
interest. Makther, Assurw (the modern Zare. 
fono), and Thogga, or Dugga as it is now 
called, were next described. In the last-men- 
tioned city is the celebrated mausoleum, from 
which the bi-lingual inscription’ now in the 
British Museum was obtained. Bruce left a 
mere pencil sketch of this interesting structure, 
which was almost entirely destroyed by Sir 
Thos. Reade, the British Consal-General at Tunis, 
in order to remove the stone on which the in- 
scription was carved. Col. Playfair remarks 
that this mausoleum and the Madrassen, are the 
only monuments in North Africa of pre-Roman 
origin, and the only examples remaining of the 
style employed by the early aboriginal races. 
There are remains of numerous temples, & 
theatre, and other buildings, at Thugga, indi. 
cating great magnificence and architectural 
taste. At Tripoli, the most notable ancient 
monument is a triumphal arch, now buried 
in sand up to the middie. It was built of 
fine solid marble on which time and weather 
have had little effect. Many years ago it fell 
into the hands of the present owner, a Maltese 
wine-merchant, who, after converting it into the 
principal wine-shop of the town, made use of it 
as warehouse, and it is now filled with casks 
and boxes. Hydera (the ancient Ammoodara) 
belongs to the Hyderines, though it is inhabited 
by the Welled Boogannim Moors of Tanis, 
whose saint is buried here. By the instruction 
of their founder they are obliged to live on lion’s 
flesh as far as they can procore it! In considera- 


ike other Arabs, with payments to the State. 
Hore is another triamphal arch, dedicated to 
Septimias Severus, of peculiar design, but not 
ual in grandeur, to that of Thamugas, the 
finest of the series of which a drawing was 


exhibited. 





found that Thurlow, Bruce’s grand. 
daughter and heiress, of Kinnaird, was in pos- 


At the conclusion of Professor Donaldson’s 





[lecture @ vote of thanks assed 
was 
—-s> the meeting. P _ 
r. T. N. Laslett then read a short 
descriptive of the “ Me , an Seiulacen 


for measuring the height of inaccessible buildings. 








THE BROMSGROVE SEWAGE WORKS. 


THESE works, which have just been co 

at a cost of about 3,5001., nom eateries 

by the members of the Bromsgrove Local Board 

on the 30th ult. They are situated in a field near 

Churford Mill, containing about four acres up- 

wards of two of which are covered by the 

different filtering-beds. Some five years ago the 
Board was threatened with an injunction to re- 

strain them from turning the sewage into the 
town brook, and causing a nuisance by contami- 
nating the stream. They called in the services 

of Mr. Bailey Denton, engineer, who advised 
them to purchase about forty acres of land and 

carry the sewage a mile away from the present 
site, which would have cost about 20,000/. The 
Board did not feel justified in expending so large 
& sum, and called into requisition the services 
of Mr. Taylor, engineer, who prepared plans, 
which were approved. The consent of the Local 
Government Board was obtained, and the works 
were carried out by Mesers. Brazier & Weaver, 
of Bromsgrove. The sewage is conveyed from 
the town by a pipe sewer a distance of half a 
mile, and at the outfall is led into a dupli- 
cate set of subsiding-tanks and filter-beds. From 
the outfall it flows intoa shallow tank having an 
area of 200 ft. In this tank the heavy matter of 
the sewage precipitates itself. The sewage then 
passes into a second subsiding-tank, having an 
area of 900 ft., and at the end of this tank is a 
wall containing a number of pipes through which 
the sewage passes, and when the tanks are full 
these pipes are below the water, which prevents 
the floating matter in the sewage passing beyond 
the wall. It then runs into a subsiding tank 
with an area of 1,600 ft., ia which further sub. 
sidence takes place. Beyond this tank is con- 
structed a filter-bed of 600 ft. area, in which is 
fixed a perforated floor, covered with engine 
ashes ; the sewage, passing upward and through 
the ashes, goes over a weir 30 ft. wide, by which 
a very gentle motion is given to the water. It 
then reaches a fifth tank, and beyond this is 
another filter, constructed similarly to the first, 
but having a larger area, and being a downward 
filter, the sewage passing through the ashes, 
and thence into an open carrier, which con- 
veys it tothe land-filters. Each tank is built 
and paved with brick, the bottom being made to 
slope to the centre into a well or pit, at the 








tion of the utility of this vow they are not taxed | p 


bottom of which is a large brass valve. Into this 
pit the mud is swept, and passes through the 
valve intoa mud pit 18 ft. deep, in whick: is fixed 
a strong chain-pump, which is worked by two 
men. By this means the mud is raised to the 
surface, dried, and sold for manure. The whole 
of the tanks, wells, &c., are in duplicate, so that 
one set can be cleaned while the other is at work. 
After passing through this system of filtration 
the sewage goes into the land-filters, fifty in 
number, each having an area of 2,500 ft., formed 
by levelling the land and raising round each bed 
an earth embankment. The land has been 
closely drained, upwards of three miles of pipes 
having been used. The sewage passes from the 
open carriers through sluices into pipes, and on 
to each bed. The surface soil of each bed is 
thrown into furrows, and the sewage gradually 
filters through the ground into the drains, which 
empty into the main drain. The water comes 
out clear and bright into the brook. Arrange- 
ments have been made for dealing with storm 
water. Several gentlemen tasted the water, and 


pronounced it “ good.” 








Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., and the Windsor 
Town Council.—The Windsor Town Hall has 
recently been undergoing repairs, and in the 
work of renovating and restoring the pictures 
which it contains the Council has had the valuable 
assistance of Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A. At a meet- 
ing of the Conncil last week, Alderman Devereux 
roposed a vote of thanks to the ex-Mayor for 
the great attention he had paid to the restora- 
tion of these pictures; also a vote of thanks 
to Mr. E. M. Ward, for the voluntary manner 
in which he came forward to give advice, and 
assist the ex- Mayor in their restoration ; also to 
the Town-clerk for the valuable assistance he 





bad rendered. 
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BUILDING DISPUTE AT LINCOLN. 
BAVIN U. FAULKS. 


Tne parties to this case (heard in the Lincoln 
County Court) live in Lincoln, plaintiff being a 
journeyman builder, and defendant a master man. 
The claim was for 2/. 10a. 10d., balance of an 


account for work done. 


The plaintiff’ s case was, briefly, as follows:—Plaintiffanda 
man named Giles in July last agreed with the defendant to 
complete the building of two houses, the property of the 
ex-mayor (Mr. Beard), for the sum of 61. 10s. Defendant 
was to find all the materials, and plsintiff and Giles were 
not to do any work except in the inside of the house. 
They started on the work, but after they had been 
engaged a short time they found that the materials were 
pot properly supplied by the defendant, with whom 

Jaintiff and Giles hed a conversation on the subject. 
They told him that if he did not supply the materials 
they should consider the arrangement which had been 
entered into was “‘ knocked on the head,” and they 
should charge him by the hour. Defendant then said in the 
future it would be all right, the proper amount of mate- 
rials sbould be provided, and he would give them a 
sovereign to make up the loss they had sustained 
previously. Materials were not, however, supplied, and 
plaintiff and Giles were obliged to leave off the work ; 
the contract could not be fulfilled as defendant did not 
supply the materials. Plaintiff and Giles each worked 
368 hours, value 11/. 178. 8d., or 5/. 188. 10d. each. At 
different times they each received 3/. 88., leaving a balance 
due of 2/. 10s. 10d. each, 

A similar claim was brought for the same amount by 
Geo. Giles sgainst Faulks, but after hearing the evidence 
adduced on both sides, 

The Judge said he did not think there was any founda- 
tion for the actions, and gave a verdict for the defendant. 








AN ARCHITECT’S CLAIM FOR SERVICES 
RENDERED. 
LACEY v. HEENAN. 


Tus was an action tried in the Exchequer 
Division of the High Court of Justice, on the 
30th ult., before Mr. Baron Pollock and a common 
jury, and was brought to recover a sum of 
1211. 16s. for work and labour done and com. 
mission. 

It appeared that the plaintiff was an architect carrying H 
on business at 12, Buckingham-street, Strand, and was | 
employed x! the County Fire-office as their consulting | 
architect. The defendant was a wine merchavt, and uatil | 
recently on very friendly terms with the plaintiff. Some | 
time back the defendent was anxious to have a house | 
built for himself on his own plans, and engaged the 
plaintiff to carry out bis design. Sites were louked at 
and elmost decided upon at Hampstead and j inchley- 
road, but ultimately « plot of ground was purchased by 
the defendant on St. Margaret’s Estate, Twickenham. A 
contract was arranged with a builder, the land was laid 
out, and the house commenced, and the plaintiff claimed 
the above sum for his services. 

Mr. Cole, Q.C., and Mr. Grantham appesred for the 
plaintiff; Mr. W. M‘Intyre, Q.C., and Mr. Thomas were 
for the defendant. 

The Judge during the second day of the hearing, by 
the request of counsel on both sides, consulted with them, 
and expressed an opinion, in accordance with which a 
verdict was given for the plaintiff for‘an amount which 
‘was not made public. 














FINDING SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS. 


Mr. Brunton, surveyor to the Darham Board 
of Health, requiring a spirit-level, at a cost of 
16l., for drainage works, considered it was the 
Board’s, and not the surveyor’s, privilege to pay 
the mathematical instrnment-maker, and accord- 
ingly applied to the Board to supply him with 
the requisite order, 

A member of the Board inguired if there were 
not a special arrangement with surveyors, when 
they were appointed, to find theirowninstruments., 
His opinion was, that when Mr. Branton was 
appointed some reference was made to expensive 
instruments of this description, and that he said, 
as they were so seldom wanted, he could borrow 
them. 

The surveyor’s written appointment was read, 
but it contained no mention of instruments, 
either one way or the other. 

No action being taken on the application, it 
remains for Mr. Brunton to either find an in- 
strument at his own expense, borrow one, take 
the drainage without a level, or leave the work 
undone. A proper understanding on the ques. 
tion should at once be arrived at. 








Proposed New Railway Station, Dublin. 
Some stir has been caused in Dublin by a project, 
of which Parliamentary notice is given, to con- 
tinue the Westland Row Railway from Kings. 
town on # viaduct through Trinity College Park 
and the Fellows’ Garden, and to knock down the 
Provost’s house in order to erect a Central 
Dublin Station in the neighbourhood of College 
Green. It is suggested that the money compen- 
sation obtained would solve the vexed question 
of a fund for retiring pensions for Senior 


THE OLD PALACE, RICHMOND. 


A SOMEWHAT curious litigation is proceeding 
in the Court of Chancery, before Vice-Chan- 
cellor Malins, respecting a contract to pur- 
chase the remainder of the lease of the Old 
Palace at Richmond, a mansion of great historic 
interest, the reversion of which is in the Crown. 
The plaintiff is the Hon. Mr. Mainwaring, and 
the defendant is Colonel Wilbraham. The colonel, 
it appears, agreed to purchase the lease of the 
property on certain terms, “subject to approval 
of the lease.” When the lease was perused, it 
was alleged that the Crown had imposed a fine 
of some hundreds of pounds upon the renewal of 
the lease in the year 1820; and it was objected 
by the defendant that as the lease he was buying 
would expire in a few years, he would be unable 
to renew it except on payment of a similar fine 
to the Crown. This, the defendant asserted, he 
was assured by the plaintiff, before the purchase, 
would not be insisted upon ; whilst the plaintiff's 
case was that no representations, beyond an 
expression of opinion, were made on the subject. 
It appeared that no intimation had been received 
from the Crown that avy such fine would be 
required, and that the matter was one of con- 
jecture only. The performance of the contract 
was, however, refused by defendant, as he 
inferred that what had been done in 1820 would 
be repeated by the Crown at the expiration of 
the present lease. The suit, which is for specific 
performance of the contract, is proceeding on 
the oral evidence of the parties. 








A COTTAGER’S WISH. 


Ovr cottage has step-gabled ends, 

Low drooping eaves, quaint nooks and bends, 
With lattice windows, diamond-.paned. 

The sunny porch has jasmine train’d ; 

And midst the weather. beaten tones 

Are moss and lichens on the stones. 














A garden there is spread around, 

With fruit-trees bending to the ground, 
And on ite mellow walls, as well. 

Neat plaited hives, too, I may tell, 

And drowsy bees are stambliog through 
Oa. beds of lavender and rue. 


And near, on daisied meadow low, 

You see Sweet Pea, our brindled cow. 

She seeks the shade of pleasant trees 
That wave and whisper in the breeze, 
Near where the spring, nor broad, nor deep, 
Comes babbling down the hill-side steep. 


To dine off herbs with love, not gold, 
Is fare beyond stall'd ox, we're told. 

I doubt it not; and, farther, find 

No home, not mine, quite to my mind; 
And like to make myself content 

With that the Lord of All has sent. 


Bat, oh! the smells, the smoke, the damp, 
The pools of mud through which we tramp, 
The pools of water when it rains! 

And all for want of proper drains ! 

I would the Builder, when he roams, 
Would next inspect our cottage homes. 








VENTILATION OF CHURCH. 


Siz,—Your querist, “Q. Q.,” has only to re. 
member the simple rale of nature in treating his 
charch so as to ensure a regular, uniform, and 
sufficient change of air for the wants of the con- 
gregation, viz..—that consumed and effete air, 
from its warmth, always ascends to a higher 
level. Itis a fallacy to suppose, as is sometimes 
taught, that the carbon di-oxide, and the i 
organic matter expelled from the lungs, or 
the combustion of artificial lights, lies at a 
lower stratum. The contrary has been concla- 
sively demonstrated by Pettenkofer, and also 
my researches on the quality of air 
published in the Lancet some few years ago. 

This teaches us that there should be inlets 


i 


45° with the plane of the building, but not so 


This desideratum may be obtained by 
deflector, or by the sashes or other Openin 
being permanently fixed at the requisite slope 
The position of inlets should be not less than 
6 ft. above the floor line, aud where there arp 
galleries additional openings at a ing 
height above the upper tier of seats. out. 
lets are best arranged in the roof, and may be 
of rather smaller superfices than the inlets, This 
is simple, nataral, and inexpensive ventilation 
self-acting and thoroughly efficient. 

The heating mediam may be any of the excel. 
lent stoves now obtainable. The supply of air 
for combustion, however, should be procured 
from outside the building. And,—need it be 
said ?—care should further be taken to condact 
the consumed air to the outside. This suggestion 
may seem superfiaous, and some may smile at its 
simplicity, and I would not have ventured to refer 
to it, only from the circamstance of having this 
very day observed that the entrance-hall of , 
West End club is heated by a charcoal atove 
without a flae! Moreover, the number of gas 
stoves burnt during cold weather in shops and 
rooms without fireplaces or apertures for ventils. 
tion into which the vitiated air enters is alarm. 
ingly on the increase, at which, doubtless, our 
medical brethren will be much distressed! The 
condition of public buildings is simply disgrace. 
fal: churches, chapels, assembly-rooms, clubs, 
hospitals, institutions, lecture-halls of scientific 
and professional societies, schools, and all places 
where people collect for business or pleasure, from 
all these fresh, invigorating, wholesome air is shut 
out. The subject is one in which the public take no 
substantial interest. It is true we talk about it, 
write, discuss, and read ‘papers,— in fact, 
do everything but perform ; and I believe it is 
rather looked upon as a sign of delicacy of con. 
stitation and effeminate to make complain: or 
suggest remedial measures, 

Take any of the national structures, com. 
pleted, as it were, but yesterday,—buildings 
costing immense sums,—and they are no excep. 
tion, as the same grave defects are tolerated 
and the simple rules of ventilation are ignored 
and thwarted. 

It is satisfactory to find that one responsible 
member of the church has a desire to assist the 
material welfare of the flock, and seeks the help 
and advice of your columns. The clergy have 
the power, and only need the will, to set in 
motion very simple machinery for effecting great 
benefit to the millions by givicg them clean air 
to breathe in God’s House, and thus perform 
efficient aid towards reducing the enormous 
number of annual deaths from lang diseases, 
which exceed in the aggregate all the zymotic 
complaints combined. 

Let there be light and pure air, the first of 
Heaven's gifts, and a rapid diminution of 
mortality will follow in that class of foul disease, 
fell destroyers of the breathing organs. 
Ricwarp Weaver, C.E. 








THE PREVENTION OF ECHO. 


Six,—Your correspondent, J. N. A. Macdonald, 
may seethe application of wires for destroying 
echo in the Chapter-house of York Cathedral, 
where I saw it afew days ago; bat I may tell 
you it is a failure, and no wonder. I have seen 
it tried ia two other instances with the same re- 
sult. The theory of it seems to be to produce 
lesser waves of sound within the larger ones, a8 
when two pebbles of unequal sizes are thrown 
into still water, the concentred waves are 
mixed up and neutralise each other. 

Ihave rte 0 metal frames suited to the 
purpose (and which when upare almost invisible) 
and filled in with ac yg mt two yey 
half an inch apart 8 effect, bette: 
still when filled in with worsted threads. Bat 
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Brooke, the rector, 'y he would be able to 
obtain some information as to the materials e- 
ployed, and the success or otherwise of the 


A. J. Stanton. 








Fellows. 


much as 90°, 
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SCIENCE LECTURES AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, 


Tu free lecture on Saturday evening last in 
connexion with the Loan Collection of Scientific 
Instruments was given by Mr. J. Starkie 
Gardner, ¥.G.8., and the leoture-theatre was 
crowded. The title of the lectare was “The 
Tropical Forests of Hampshire.” Mr. Gardner 
said England at the present time has a climate 
far from tropical, but the time to which I refer 
was when the palm and spice plants flourished 
here; and before I have done I hope to have 
pees you Br +: climate r% that time may 
rightly be spoken of as tropical, not in a poetical 
or metaphorical sense, but actually. The data 
on which our inferences are based are the fossil 
leaves which we find in the clays of the south of 
Hampshire. It is the middle fresh-water series 
which is 80 rich in the clay beds containing fossil 
leaves. These leaves are found in various con. 
ditions of preservation. In most cases the im- 
pression only of the leaves in the clay is met 
with, but in some cases they are so well preserved 
that the actual substance has been retained 
although chemical changes have altered its com. 
position, and it will peel off and blow away. 
Among others the following fossil forms were 
mentioned as having been determined with but 
little doubt :—Feather and fan palms, dryandrae, 
beech, maple, azalia, laurel, elm, acacia, aroids, 
cactus, ferns, conifers, stenocarpus, and plants 

of the pea tribe, together with many others. 
After mentioning that in the two lower fresh- 
water series there are no animal remains but 
what have been blown in, them insect 
wings and the earliest known English feather, 
the lecturer went on te speak of the physical 
conditions under which he supposes the beds 
were formed. He said that he regarded a river 
flowing from west to east as baving deposited 
all these beds in a valley of from seven to ten 
miles, which it had made, and showed a pic- 
ture of the restoration of what he supposed 
the view was like. The foreground of the pic. 
ture was made up of plants from Mrs. J. EB. 
Gardner’s conservatory, being the nearest known 
living representatives of the fossil plants. 








BUILDING AND TRADE UNIONS IN 
GLASGOW. 
GLASGOW PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


On the 29th ult. the members of the Glasgow 
Philosophical Society met in the West Hall of 
the Upper Corporation buildings, when Mr. John 
Honeyman, president of the Architectural Sec- 
tion, delivered his openisg address to that 
section, the topics dealt with in which were 
“General Building Regulations, Parification of 
the Clyde, Health of the City, and Trade 
Unionism.” Dr. Wallace presided. 

Mr. Honeyman, after some preliminary obser- 
vations, referred to the subject of the classifica- 
tion of house property and general building 
regulations, He said,—Now it so happens that in 
Glasgow we have neither good building laws nor 
proper machinery for giving effect to good laws 
if we had them. The first assertion is, I think, 
admitted by all who are conversant with the 
subject; and, I believe, the second is about equally 
notorious. The Dean of Guild Court is an institu- 
tion of the past—well suited for a state of 
matters which, so far as Glasgow is concerned, 
has long since ceased ; and although I do not 
say that it is impossible to adapt it tothe altered 
circumstances of our times, there can be little 
doubt that the attempts which have hitherto 
been made to do so have proved abortive. The 
Corporation cannot much longer delay applying 
for an Act to regulate the laying-off of land for 
building purposes, the erection of buildings, and 
other cognate matters; and I think that the 
members of this society, and especially the mem. 
bers of the Architectural Section, are bound to 
take the whole subject into consideration, and to 
encourage and assist our municipal rulers to 
obtain such a measure as shall, without unduly 
interfering with the rights of property, disturbing 
the proper owners of ibility, or dis. 
Couraging ingenuity and invention, ensure the 
erection of safe and ie houses, and 
Protect the citizens from what I may call the 
three Fe,—* Frailty, Fire, and Fever.” The 

Government Board are at present engaged 
on model building regalations, which will pro- 
bably facilitate the labours of authorities who 


find it n 
may probably be necessary 


Sach legislation 
Bootland, because good regulations are of no use | pay. 
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bad work, and little of it. 
strongly to express my abhorrence of trade 
unions as now developed, and the results of their 
action, I feel bound, first of all, to disclaim em- 
phatically any abhorrence of workmen or any 


ject much attention for many years, and w: 


and ultimately more than they can afford to 


without proper machinery for giving effect to 
them, and that we have not, eer dea the Loca] 
Government Board intend to deal with that 
part of the subject. There may be, indeed there 
are, reasons why an Act of this sort should be 
applicable to eo bat I can imagine 
no reason why it s be applied for b 

Glasgow alone, or Edinburgh alone, or by 4 
other large town; and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that the municipal authorities in all our large 
towns may combine and obtain a thoroughly 
good Bailding Act for Scotland. Referring to 
another subject which has been a good deal 
before the public of late—the purification of the 
Clyde— Mr. Honeyman ultimately said, — 
I would conclude my reference to this subject by 
making the following suggestion :—that our cor- 
poration offer a premium of 1,0001, to the author 
of the best practicable scheme for removing all 
excreta and other refuse from our houses and 
works, in such a way as not to affect injuriously 
the health of those occupying those houses, or 
of the inhabitants in general ; and five premiums 
of 50l. each to the authors of schemes which 
may be deemed of secondary merit. Also, that 
they should offer a similar premium of 1,000l. 
for the best scheme for dealing with refuse from 
public works, with the view of preventing any 
noxious substances being thrown into the Clyde; 
and five premiums of 501. each for schemes 
deemed of secondary merit. If they did so I 
have little hesitation in predicting that we would 
find ourselves in & position to dispense with the 
expenditure of 3,000,000/. on the purification of 
the Clyde for a good many years to come. After 
referring briefly to the exceptionally healthy 
state of Glasgow during the past year, the cause 
of which, he said, was worthy of being seriously 
investigated, as it was not by any means obvious, 
Mr. Honeyman proceeded to say :—There is only 
one other subject to which I shall allude before 
resuming my seat, and I am the more anxious to 
avail myself of this opportunity of referring to 
it, because I am perfectly satisfied that you do 
not, and that the general body of the community 
do not, realise as they ought how intimately it 
concerns them, both individually and collec. 
tively. The subject I refer to is the relations of 
labour and capital—trade unionism, in short, 
with its attendant train of strikes, high wages 
Now, as I wish very 


partiality for masters. Having given the sub- 
atched 
with growing anxiety and alarm the development 
of issues long since foreseen and indeed inevit- 
able, I shall tell you the conclusions I have 
arrived at, although it is obviously out of the 
question in the course of such an address as this 
to expound the reasons which have led me up 
to them, and these are:— First, that trade 
unions, in so far as they disturb the natural 
relations of workmen and their employers, and 
interfere with the exercise of private jadgment 
and the right of every man to make the most of 
the abilities and manly vigour God has given 
him, are an unmitigated and irremediable curse 
to this country ; second, that, while the chief 
sufferers are neither the masters nor the men, 
but rather the great body of the people, who 
have to pay for bad work, slow work, and work 
as dear as the men,—or the men and the masters 
between them,—choose to make it, this same 
public and their rulers utterly fail to apprehend 
this; and, third, that unless they do awake to 
the realisation of this fact, and, ere it be too late, 
take measures to counteract and sternly pro- 
hibit the gross abuses of trade unionism, it 
requires no great foresight to predict that the 
day which shall determine Britain’s pre-eminence 
is not far off. To illustrate this subject as | 
should like to do would occupy a great deal more 
time than you can afford to-night. I shall only 
attempt in the few minutes still at my disposal 
to make one or two very general observations 
on the subject. The most remarkable thing 
aboat it, I think, is the apathy and unconcern of 
all classes who are not directly engaged in some 
of our trades; because it oe ong reflec. 
tion to perceive that if the productive power 
of the country is paralysed by an abnormal state 
of things, which at the same time limits the 
produce and enhances the price of it without 
increasing the wealth of the consumers, these 
are put in the unhappy position of being com- 
pelled to pay more than the produce is worth, 


operation of the laws of :upp'y and demand, but 

the unnatural disturbing element of trade rom- 

binations makes all the d fference. These aim 

at seciring for the workmen more than their i 
labour is actually worth, and, exactly in propor. ' 
tion as they succeed in doing this, they rob the 

Community and undermine the prosperity of the 

country, There are branches of industry in 


offers, at the expense of our national prosperity, £ 
@ certain aches but there are oleae, end As 
notably those with which the members of Be 
our section are more immediately concerned i 
where there is absolutely nothing to check 1! 
the most extravagant demands, unless the 
great body of our long-suffering people srise and ; 
stand on their defence. It may be a matter of 2 
surprise to some that the men themselves fail to bh 
perceive that the consequences of their present Hl 
mode of action must react upon themselves; BY 
that they are not only blind to their own true ; 
intereste, but deliberately regardless of others; 

that they do not see that the despotism of any 5] 
mere section of the community may be even ; 
more dangerous to the State than that of an : 
individual irresponsible ruler; and that the pro- : 
tection they are bent upon establishing is of a ' 
character infinitely worse and more inimical to 





the true interests of the working classes them- 
selves, than that which the great wave of free- 
trade agitation swept, let us hope for ever, away ; 
but it were vain to expect any such enlighten- 
ment. It would be surprising, indeed, if they 


much more if such foresight should affect their 
conduct in any way. The ignorance and per- 
versity of some of those who speak for them, 
and attempt to guide them, is less excusable; 
but the truth is that patriotic considerations 
have very little, I may say nothing, to do with 
the commercial transactions of any section of 
the commanity, and it would be absurd to expect 
workmen to foresee or weigh the effect of their 
acts on the future destinies of the country. 
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BUILDING ON STOCKWELL GREEN. 


Since the dispute was settled as to the right 
to appropriate Stockwell-green as building land, 
which was decided in the affirmative on behalf 
of Mr. Honey, the freeholder, the green has been 
laid out for building purposes, and already 
several houses have been erected, and are now 
almost ready for occupation, whilst others arein 
progress, and in a short time the entire area will 
be covered with bricks and mortar. The east 
frontage facing Stock well-road, as well as that on 
the west side, will chiefly consist of shops, 
whilst about the centre a thoroughfare rans 
across the green. Immediately opposite the 
green, on the east side of Stockwell-road, ex- 
tensive building operations are likewise in pro. 
gress. In order to clear the site for these new 
buildings, one of the oldest mansions in the 
neighbourhood has just been demolished. It 
was built about a century and a half ago, and 
was for many years the residence of a family of 
London merchants, but for some time past it has 
been known as the Stockwell Collegiate Schoo. 
The interior fittings showed its ancient character. 
The staircases and stairs were all in blocks of re 
oak, and the hearthstones in marble. Mr. a 
Snelling, an extensive builder in Stockwell, has 
purchased the property, and it is stated that it 
is the sixth of the old historical mansions whict ji 
that gentleman has purchased and demolished 
within the last few years, Stockwell Hall being 
amongst the number. 
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STATUES. 
Sir Robert Peel.—The foundation for the 





is now in active course of preparation in Par- 
liament-square, Westminster. Some years ago 
a statue of the late statesman was erected in 
Old Palace-yard, designed by Baron Marochetti, f 


destroyed. It has now been decided to erect 
another statue in Parliament-square, and the 


Noble. 


now completed the model of a statue of Captain iy 
Cook, the navigator, which is destined for if 
Australia, The statue is 13 ft. high, will be 


executed in bronze, and will stand upon a 


pedestal 36 ft. high, in Hyde Park, Sydney. 





Such a result could not follow the free 


Cook is represented in an attitade of surprise at 
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which the influence of foreign competition i ¢ 


the prosperity of the country, and therefore to ae 


either saw or cared for anything of the kind, and : 1 
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erection of a statue to the late Sir Robert Peel a i. 
if 
: ih 
but it was universally condemned and ultimately nS: 


Captain Cook.—Mr. Woolner, it is stated, has aa 
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proposed work was designed by the late William ; He: 
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the discovery of a new land, which be has jast 
made by means of the telescope, which he holds 
in his left hand. The dress is that-of a naval 
officer of his time, with broad lapelled coat, large 
cuffs and pockets, a long waistooat, and broad- 
toed shoes. It is understood that the model will 
be Mr. Woolner’s chief exhibit at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition in May. 








OPENING OF THE VICTORIA SKATING. 
RINK, PECKHAM. 


A rew months ago large new swimming and 
warm baths, which had been erected by Mr. 
Higgs (formerly of the firm of Hill & Higgs, 
builders), in St. Martin’s-road, Peckham, were 
opened to the public under the name of the 
Victoria Baths. Mr. Higgs purchased between 
one and two acres of land for the purpose, which 
had been occupied as a market garden. A por- 
tion of this, at the south end, near Peckham-road, 
was reserved for a skating-rink, and since the 
opening of the baths the rink has been in course 
of construction, and being now completed was 
opened on Saturday last. The rink is about 
200 ft. long, and 60 ft. wide, and contains a 
skating area of 12,000 square feet, in addition to 
spacious and convenient promenades, together 
with retiring-rooms. The floor is laid with 
asphalte, and the rink is partially covered in 
with an ornamental wooden and roof, 
uniform in design with those which inclose the 
baths 








OBITUARY. 


WE announce with personal regret the death 
of Mr. William Ifold, at his residence in Man. 
chester-street, where he had carried on his busi- 
ness as a surveyor for upwards of sixty years. 
He was a pupil of the late Mr. Day, who, half a 
century ago, was @ prominent measarer of the 
old school. Mr. Ifold enjoyed considerable 
practice as a compensation valuer; he was a 
man of rigorous integrity, and, perhaps, the 
senior surveyor in practice at the time of his 
death. He was in his eighty-second year. 








THE ST. GOTTHARD RAILWAY. 


THE special commission appointed by the Swiss 
Federal Council to report on the reconstruction 
of the undertaking of the St. Gotthard Railway 
has concluded its labours. The commission 
rejects the proposed laying down of a single line 
of rails throughout the length of the railway. 
All the portions of the line the widening of 
which, at a later date, would be attended with 
too great an expense are to be constructed at 
once with a permanent way for twosets of rails, 
although they will receive at present only one 
set. It has also been resolved to abstain from 
using any of the special systems proposed, 
such as Fell’s, Agudio’s, &c. If the whole net 
of railways in the St. Gotthard district is carried 
out in accordance with the project contained in 
the international treaty, the deficit, estimated by 
M. Hellwag, the engineer, at 102,000,000 francs, 
will be reduced to 71,829,000 francs, and, if the 
lines from Zug to Arth, and from Lucerne to 

are abandoned, to 59,454,000 francs. 

As regards the lines at the south side of the 
St. Gotthard, from Bellinzona to Lugano, and 
from Oadanazzo to Pino, no definite resolution 
has been come to, as the decision rests in the 
first place with Italy. The point whether, 
instead of a railway from Lucerne to Fliielen, 
@ steam ferry is to be established on the Lake of 
the Four Forest Cantons, is left for the inter. 
national conference to decide. The yearly 
traffic is estimated at 250,000 passengers, and 
400,000 tons of goods, and the yearly revenue at 
52,000 francs per kilométre, which would give 
for the total length of 268 kilomdtres a total 
yearly revenue of 13,936,000 francs, while the 
working expenses, inclusive of the reserve fand, 

are calculated at 26,000 francs per kilométre, or 

50 percent.of therevenue. Theyearly net income 

would consequently amount to 6,968,000 francs, 

or, in round numbers, 7,000,000 francs. This 

income would provide interest, at the rate of 

5 per cent. for 140,000,000 francs; now, the 

whole capital amounting to 259,000,000 francs 

age ot ge arg remain to be covered 

y subventions. But as of this sum ulread 

80,000,000 francs (45,000,000 francs by Italy, 
20,000,000 francs by Germany, and a like sum 
by Switzerland) have been voted, there remain 
34,000,000 francs still to be supplied; and if in. 
terestat the rate of 6 per cent. is paid, 54,000,000 


francs. It will thas be seen that sacrifices will 
yet have to be made if the ing is to 
be carried out ; but they will not be of such a 
nature as will not be commensurate with 

i and as would the ability 


diate points y 
27 in 100. For the line of Monte Cenere, a 
of 20 to 21 in 100 has been adopted 
valley railways, about 10 to 12 in 100. 

smallest radius found practicable for short curves 
is 280 metres, if thereby a considerable saving is 


F 
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sidered the minimum, If the means cannot be 


drawing up of the general report to be submitted 
to the conference, to ensure its being called 
together at an early date. 








GRANITE. 


polished granite for smoky towns like London do not 
recommend their clients to wash it at the same time that 
it wi re to the i it 

of 


adheres equally well to the glassy surface polished 
granite. If the cbove plan ware eopted with the polished 
the words of the 


granites, it might be said of them, in 

“4 thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’” 
to wash it quite as often as do 
windows. > 7. 








SURVEYORS’ CERTIFICATES. 


Srz,—I shall be glad to have an opinion on the following, 
as several of your readers are interested. . 
Bs builder; and the buildiog having 
to B, » builder, ay ; 
page Rhee ted ae oth es to help him to complete, if 
wil e to , on completion, a certain sum, 
say 3001., when Fetiw 14 are completed to the satisfec- 
tion of C, the surveyor, who has certified the advances. 
After considerable y, the surveyor, ing on certain 
statements made by the build: completion. 
Through some discussion about matters the 
is not paid, and the surveyor, fi i 
was obtained by false statements, formal notice of 
its Perse tan The amount a of course, not 
paid, but solicitor calls upon surveyor to complete 
the houses at his own expense. An independent solicitor 
gives an opinion that the solicitor has sustained no nag 8 
and re the surveyor has incurred no liability, e 
Titccts, dirtovered bedoon the ‘aeump ia: pal potiieeate 
e iscover: e id, justify such 
@ course of action ? * 
_ The surveyor has received no remuneration for his work 
in the matter. Sunveror, 











COMPETITIONS. 


Leeds Municipal Buildings.—With reference 
to the observations made to us, and to which 
we gave expression, concerning the drawings 
submitted by the architect of the London 
School Board, Mr. Robson (p. 1163, ante), 
we are informed that the drawings were made 
at his private office, and wholly irrespective of 
the School Board staff. Mr. Robson is not pre- 


Huddersfield.—The executive committee met on 


which of the two designs, 
one sent in for competition 


and erected to the memory of Mr. Hobson, 
designs submitted were the Be, 
Walsh, of Woodhouse-lane, Leeds; and Mr. 


George Dyson, of Crosland Moor, Huddersfield. 
The voting was by ballot, and resulted in favour 
— ee The obelisk will be 18 ft. 











year Serjeants’ Inn, © . i 

offered for sale by aucticn, Toe tenia B 
described as belonging to the Honourable Society 
woke = dye co yt Menten We stated 
and were not believed, ein, 





effected ; but as a rule 300 médtres is to be con- | ‘ 


Sir,—There is an article in last about 
granite building. It is a pity hes partice om supply s 


I strongly recommend all parties saing poliched guenite 5 ; 


come to s stant, | engendered 


the 27th ult. for the purpose of decid _ 
ae 
should be adopted | 87 


A SELF-AOTING FIRE EXTINOTOR, 


Cuemistry and mechanism must be Called in 
to stop fire from destroying houses, Carbonic 
gas puts out fire, Now, if this gas is brough; 
to bear on a fire at the outbreak, the desid 








Books Received. 


Business. By James Puatr. New Edition, 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1875. 
We want in every parish, Mr. Platt says, a 
mnasium and a proper system of physical 
exercise. Until we obtain this be advises us to get 
all the outdoor exercise we possibly can ; but, 
says he, “ you cannot be too particular in avoid. 
ing one fatal error—that of hardening yourself, 


to be ex ; they must be seasoned first and 
exposed afterwards. This mistake bas been 
by seeing how hardy and apparently 


atmosphere, arising from bad ventilation and 
often imperfect light.” This is not the only piece 
of sensible advice given by Mr. Piatt. 


Molesworth’s Pocket-book of Engineering Formule. 
London and New York: E. & F. N. Spon. 





Fortunately, in this case this course does not 
lead to error. That is more than we could say 
of some other pocket-books. 


Roorkee Manual of Applied Mechanics. By 
Attan CunNineHAM, R.E. Printed 





bject. P 

Authorities,—a score,—-have been consulted in 
of the work, beginning with 
Belidor, and including Barlow, Rondele, Tred. 
ceery others. ‘The veenlt is s useful little book. 
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in America.—The first crems- 
tion furnace in America has been constructed 

Dn ee oral taal ont 
Pa. It is described as » one 
“s in with a of corrugated iron ; 


and two rooms; in the 
reception-room there is a catafalque, with a few 


the furnace in the crema- 
chairs for mourners ; willbe ‘sed in 
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Duo. 9, 1876.] 
Miscellanea, 
Royal Society.—The 
woot tia Royal Society was held on on 


nit., at Barlington House. The president, Dr. 
Hooker, in his address to the assembled fellows, 
gave asummary of the work of the Society, as 
carried ee the council, during the year then 
expiring, particularised the subjects most 
worthy of attention. oe hn Any 
long-pending Handley bequest of nearly 6, ” 
to form a trast-fand for scientific ; the 
late R. O. Carrington’s bequest of 2,0001.; Mr. 
Dircks’s, of 8781. ; and the bequest of Sir Charles 
Wheatstone, of 5001. to the Donation Fand 
founded by Wollaston for scientific purposes ; 
the gift of Mr. Jodrell, of 6,0001., for the “en. 
couragement among our countrymen of original 
research in the physical sciences”; and the pro- 
posal of Government to add, by way of experi- 
ment, during five years, 4,0001. annually to the 
yearly grant of 1,0001., which the Society ad- 


ministers for the Treasury chiefly in Bh agp a 
investigators with instruments assist- 
ance” of the Council, which may occasionally 
inclade | “personal allowances or grants of 
money.’ 
precy the Council of the Society i 
matter of the Viviseotion Bill, and their “ earnest 
remonstrance” against “the admission into the 
statute book of a principle werent, ac. a 
tic to the progress of all natural wledge.” 
With reference to the Loan Collection of 
Scientific Instruments, it was remarked that 
among the advantages which would accrue from 
a permanent maseum of such instruments would 
be “the saving of time and labour to investiga- 
tors, assisting teachers, informing constructors 
of philosophical apparatus of the form in which 
reproductions are wanted, and possibly the 
lending of instraments to investigators under 
suitable restrictions.” The medala were after- 
wards presented, 


New Recreation Grounds in Northamp- 
ton.—The Northampton Herald understands 
that the plans prepared by Mr. Wm. Hall, archi- 
tect, are under consideration for establishing 
recreation grounds in the rear of Mr. Mulliner’s 
premises, and to the south of the new Midland 
Station, The proposed gardens will be laid out 
to have one large central lime-tree avenue, with 
statues and vases, and central fountain. There 
will be side paths, <n an outer fie for foot 
racing. Archery grounds, large g-green, 
swings, bars, giant strides, are to be provided. 

arranged seats and 


north and south paths. A large central pro- 
menade, with circular paths, and benches to rear 
of same, will surround an orchestra.. A new 
summer skating-rink, 140 ft. long, by 40 ft. wide, 
surrounded on two sides by flower borders, and 
lighted up for evening performances by large 
globe lamps, will be constructed at the west end. 
There will be a raised covered promenade on 
one side of the same, leading to and communi- 
cating with the t winter Pgh rg “4 pa 
building for gymnasiam, 120 . 

Premiers. and baths, and fitted with ap- 
pliances, after the manner of the new gymnasium 
at Rugby Schools, is proposed to be erected in 
the rear of the summer rink. A large double 
refreshment-bar isto be put up, to serve both 
rink and grounds. The eg entrance will 
be from the little to the west 
of the Midland Station—and there will be 
another entrance from the new road to 
the Coltio. Ran Sp San eat: ot: een 

tation. 


Pall-mall and Wood Paving.—Ata meeting 
of the St. James’s Vestry, on the 28th ult., the 
subject of paving Pall-mall with wood arose, and 
it was moved that a letter be written to Captain 
Bulkeley, who had communicated with the 
Vestry as the re ve of the inhabitants 
of Pall-mall, ing that the Vestry were pre- 
pared to undertake the laying down of a wooden 
pavement from east to west, i.¢,, the entire 
length, conditionally upon the owners and 
residents agreeing to subscribe one-half the cost 
of the work. This motion having been seconded, 
an amendment was proposed to the effect that 
the Vestry would lay down a wood pavement if 
the inhabitants would undertake the entire 
amount of the firat (whieh it is under- 
stood would not be less than 6,0001.), the Vestry 
afterwards keeping it in . Ona division, 
after a long discussion, amendment was 
carried by one vote,—16 to 16, 


THE BUILDER. 


“Art in the Commanity,”—This was the 
title of a lecture recently delivered before the 
members of the Royal Birmingham Society of 
Artiste, by Mr. J. Thackray Bunce, F.8.8., who 

ve a retrospect of the progress of art during 

last forty years, and compared favourably our 
present position with that which we then unfor- 
tanately . He advocated a system of 
loans from the British Museum and the other 
great metropolitan repositories of art to the 
various museums and galleries in local towns, 
which were unfavourably treated in comparison 
with London. The art institutions of the metro- 
polis were founded and fostered by national 
grants and without expense to the local govern. 
ment, whereas the same institutions in the 
country were almost entirely reliant on the gene. 
rosity of private individuals. The rate for which 
provision could be made was no limited, and the 
claims of literary education had so much pre. 
eminence, that no public fund was left for the 
support of art. The rate of a penny in the 
pound, which was at first all that was required, 
ought now to be extended to enable those com- 
munities which were willing to provide the 
means of art education so much in manu. 
facturing towns. 


North of England Institute of Mining 
Engineers.—We understand that the long. 
projected desideratum of a Royal charter for the 
North of England Institute of Mining and 
Mechanical Engineers has at length been ob- 
tained. The idea was first mooted by Sir George 
Elliot, bart., while president of the Institute; 
and Sir George gave expression to it in his in- 
augural address. It was, however, not received 
at that time with much favour; but the advan- 
tage which a charter would give was seen and 
appreciated by Mr. Bunning, the secretary. of 
the Institute, who has lost no opportunity of 
forwarding the idea, and now it bas become an 
accomplished fact. It may be said that scarcely 
any society has started with higher resolves, and 
bas so persistently worked to carry them out, 
than has this Institute; and it is satisfactory to 
be able to add that its efforts have been appre- 
ciated, for its members have iacreased to nearly 
1,000 in number, and include nearly all the 
leading mining engineers in England and the 
Continent. 

The Agricultural Hall, Wolverhamp- 
ton.— Extensive alterations have been made at 
the Agricultaral Hall, Wolverhampton, in order 
to provide a more commodious room for holding 
concerts and musical entertainments than has 
hitherto been provided in Wolverhampton. The 
large hall will accommodate about 2,000 
The orchestra spans the whole of the east end of 
the building, and will acoommodate a band and 
chorus of 300 performers, and, if required, may 
be extended, by the removal of a portable screen, 
to admit of the erection of an organ and an in. 
crease in the number of performers. The space 
underneath the orchestra is fitted up with recep- 
tion, dressing, and waiting rooms. The acoustic 
ies of the room have been tested by the 
members of the Festival Choral Society, and 
declared most satisfactory. The entire cost of 
the alterations amounts to about 2,0001. 


Friendly Societies and Trade Unions,— 
The first part of the Friendly Societies and 
Trade Unions Report for 1875 was issued on the 
28th ult. The number of friendly societies 
registered was smaller than daring the previous 
year, which itself was below the average. This 
is accounted for by the fact that legislation was 
pending during both years, a cause which always 
checks the formation of new societies ; and 
although industrial and provident societies, trade 
unions, and loan societies were not included in 
the Friendly Societies Bill of 1875, still the 
anticipation of fresh legislation in respect to both 
classes of bodies, arising from their inclusion in 
the original Bill of 1874, had no doubt the same 
effect in diminishing the number registered. A 
very considerable increase is, on the other hand, 
observable in the number of Building Societies 
incorporated under the new Act. 

Cotton for Fog Signals.—A fog 
sige bas been established near the north-west 
end of Heligoland, on the summit of the land, 
which is 165 ft. above high water, wherefrom 
during foggy weather will henceforth be pro- 
daced, by the explosion of gun-cotton, a report 
similarto that of a gun, every fifteen minutes. 
This, the first employment of gun-cotton for 
signalling purposes by the Trinity House, is 
likely toopen @ new era in the history of coast 
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_ Asserted British in Oxford.—A 
discovery has been made in the course of preparing 
the ground for the New University Schools in the 
High-street, Oxford, which are about to be erected 
from the designs of Mr. Graham Jackson, M.A. In 
proceeding with the excavations there has been 
laid bare the site of what is considered by some 
an undoubted British village, or settlement, 
dating back, perhaps, more than 2,000 years. 
The site chosen for the erection of the schools, 
and on which this discovery has been made, 
was occupied, as is well known, by the Angel 
Hotel, and lies between High.street on the 
north, Merton-street on the south, University 
College on the west, and King-street on the 
east, and e an area of about two acres. 
saggy eoeveaen te entitled to conaliienn. 
jon, attach mu importance to the 
discovery 





Society of Engineers.—At a meeting of 
Society of Engineers held on Monday evening, 
December 4th, in the Society’s Hall, 6, West. 
minster-chambers, Victoria-street, Mr. V. Pen. 
dred, president, in the chair, a paper by Mr. 
William McNaught, on the “Rolling of Ships,” 
was read by the Secretary. The author observed 
that lifting or drifting could not be prevented, 
but rotation conld be controlled to a great 
extent, by the use of one or two balanced 
rudders, under the bottom of the ship, so con- 
stracted as to be withdrawn into the ship when 
not wanted, or whe". +. shallow water. These 
steadying rudders were to be worked 
by an attendant, who would turn them, so that 
their inclined surfaces would always be acting 
in opposition to the angular motion of the ship. 


Patent-Law Reform.—<A petition is now 
being circulated for signature by the Society of 
Arts. It is identical in terms with one that has 
already been presented to the Lord Chancellor 
by the council of the Society. The memorialiste 
humbly pray his lordship “to cause the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1852 to be put into force 
by the appointment of one or more additional 
Commissioners of Patents, to whom might be 
entrusted the fally carrying out of the duties of 
the office, and who should be responsible for the 
aame,and that no farther legislation be attempted 
until after such Commissioners shall have been 
appointed, and the system contemplated by the 
Act administered in its integrity.” 

South Yorkshire Asylum, Wadsley.— 
Operations have been commenced for the erec- 
tion of two large blocks of additional buildings 
to the Asylum at Wadsley. It is only about four 
years since this large establishment was com- 
pleted, and already the justices find it n 
to increase the accommodation for both male 
and female patients by at least two-thirds. Mr. 
Bernard Hartley, the West Riding surveyor, who 
designed the original buildings, has prepared the 
plans; and Mrs. Neill & Sons, of Manchester, 


+who carried out the works under Mr. Hartley, 


have been employed to execute the additions. 


Camberland and Westmoreland Anti- 
quarian and Archwological Society.—The 
next meeting of this society will be held in the 
Museum at Kendal, on Monday next, the llth 
inst. Two days will be taken up by the reading 
of papers on local and other subjects, the more 
important being on “ Roman Roads and Agricola’s 
Line of March,” by Mr. Richard 8. Ferguson; 
“Saxon Crosses,” by Canon Knowles, M.A.; 
“The Mauds,” by Mr. G. Bellasis, Bluemantle ; 
“Some Roman Remains,” by Mr. William Jack- 
son; “Kendal Parish Registers,” by Mr. G. E. 
Moser ; “ Extracts from Kendal Records.” 

“ mee, 
This composition, patented by Mr. John Marti 
is for preventing the fouling of iron ships’ 
bottoms, and preserving iron and _wood work 
generally. Some good testimonials in its favour 
have reached us. The composition has been 
under test during several sea voyages for & con- 
siderable time with perfect success, it is stated. 
It seems to us that it is especially advantageous 
for preserving harbour and pier works, whether 
of wood, stone, or iron, and in all situations 
exposed to alternations of air and water. 

The Bideford Bells.— Messrs. Mears & Stain- 
bank say it is not correct that the fine old peat 
of bells at Bideford, made by their predecessor, 
A. Rudhall, has been recast by Messrs. Abbott, 
of that town, and that the only cracked bell, the 
fifth in the peal, was recast by them in May last. 
On inquiry we learn that the bells cast by Messrs. 
Abbott were two new ones, to increase the peal, 





and that they rehung the whole in a new cage. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Dac. 9, 1876, 








New Cemetery at Morning- 
side, Edinburgh.—It is stated that steps are 
abont to be taken by the Metropolitan Cemetery 
Company for the formation of the cemetery for 
which they recently acquired ground at Plew- 
lands, Morningside. The site in question is an 
area thirty-two acres in extent. The suitability 
of its soil for the purpose of interment has been 
duly certified by Dr. Littlejohn and Mr. Buchanan, 
C.E., and the latter gentleman has been engaged 
in preparing a plan for layizg out the ground. 


Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeolo- 
gical Society.—A general meeting will be held 
in Bristol, on Wednesday, December 13th. A 
paper on the Origin of Bristol will be read by 
the Hon. and Right Rev. Bishop Clifford. Mr. 
G. T. Clark, F.S.A., of Dowlais, will give an 
account of the recent visit of the Society to 
Berkeley Castle, and will point out the relations 
of that very curious structure to the early castles 
of England. 


Lewes Castle.—The work of thorougbly 
overhauling the exterior of Lewes Castle has 
been recently entrusted to, and successfally 
carried out by, Mr. H. Fold, of St. Ann’s. It 
was executed by a man suspended in a cradle. 
The northern part of the northern tower was 
found to be very much dilapidated, as well as 
one of the turrets of the Barbican, showing 
that the work had been delayed quite long 
enough. 


The Darlaston Nat and Bolt Makers.— 
A dispute has arisen between Messrs. Archer & 
Sons, nut and bolt makers, Darlaston, and their 
men, and the association to which the latter 
belong, after censuring the conduct of the 
masters, have decided to call their members out 
if they are not paid extra wages for dressing up 
larger nuts than those specified in the lists. 


Proposed Cathedral for Liverpool.—A 
correspondent, “ F. B.,” urges that in the event 
of a cathedral being required for Liverpool, we 
could not do better than carry out Wren’s original 
design for St. Paul’s, of which his model remains. 
We cannot endorse his suggestion. “ Let the 
dead past bary its dead.” We must give the 
* living present” a chance. 


English v. Belgian Girders.—Some North 
of England firms, it is stated, have turned their 
attention to the manufacture of girder iron, such 
as is required for building purposes. It is to be 
hoped they will do a good trade, for much of the 
iron of this class used in England has of late 
been imported from Belgium. 


Arbitration in the North.—The executive 
committee of the Durham Miners’ Association 
and the coa!-owners of that district have jointly 
sppointed « barrister, with a salary of 3001. a 
year, to sit as an independent person to hear 
evidence upon any dispute that may occur be- 
tween employers and employed. 


A Large Telescope.—The gigantic telescope 
at the Paris Observatory, for which M. Bischoffs- 
heim made a gift of 26,000 francs, has been com- 
pleted. On account of its dimensions a new 
building had to be prepared for it. 


Northamptonshire Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association.—This Association recently held a 
quarterly meeting in Northampton, when Mr. 
Haviland, Medical Officer of Health and Presi- 
dent of the Association, delivered an exhaustive 
address on the Rivers Pollution Biil. 


The Corn Stourbridge.— At 
the monthly meeting of the Stourbridge Com. 
tuissioners on the 27th ult., it was resolved to 
Proceed with the erection of new buildings, and 
to adopt plans by Mr. James Allsop, jan. 


The Wrexham Art Exhibition. — The 
Wrexham Exhibition is now closed. It is esti- 
mated that 80,000 persons visited the exhibition ; 
but this number failed to produce an adequate 
financial result. 


Royal Architectural Museum and School 
of Art.—The Goldsmiths’ Company have voted 
_— Hew the special fund in aid of the 
classes for drawing and modelling at the Archi- 
tectural Museum, Westminster. . 


The St. Pancras Iron Work Company 
have issued a new edition of their useful cata- 
logue of stable-fittings to which we ma 


: : fairl 
call attention, as it containg many sda inane 


tions and important improvements in this class 
of work. 


TENDERS 


For the erection of new school with fittings, 
offices, and fences for the Aberdare School ,Adernant, 
Giamo ire. Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, architect :— 

organ (accepted) .......... seeveses £1,900 0 0 


For Bromyard sewerage. Mr. T. Curley, engineer. 


asntities suppli 
e Do 











Co & BORO veccvccctcdiorvsdionses 2,284 
— 2,197 0 0 
Welsh 1,933 0 








For alterations and sdditions to the Blae Bell Hotel, 
Scunthorpe, for Mr. R. J. H. Parkinson, Mr. Ernest 
Farebrother, architect :— 

Juke (accepted) ............eerseeee £2,566 0 0 





For a'terations and additions to the house, and building 
pew stabling, &c., at Sonvthfield, Louth, for Mr. Wm. 
Hyde, i Mr. Ernest W. Farebrother, architect :— 

larke & Son (accepted) ......... £2,170 0 0 





For alterations 'to 197 and 199, Commercial-road, for 
Mr. E. Handley. Mr. C. A. Legg, archi ? 
ee «++. £650 - 0 


itect :— 





F, & F. J. Wood 486 0 
Judd & Hawkings 459 0 0 
Moyle & 808 .......06:..csccssonssovcsvess 380 0 0 





For building four houses and one shop in Bedford-street, 
Mile End, for Mr, Mardorf. Mr. U, A. Legg, archi- 
tect :— 


cooo 


DOE... creceseceiicyoriecsncobesasanses 





Manley & RogerS.......ccssessse+ + £6,429 
Newman * Mann 888 
Ashby, Bros......... 
Downes ... 





ecocce! 
ecocoooo 








For the restoration of South Mills, Blunham, Bedford- 
shire. Messrs. Raynes & Shum, architects :— 
Langmead & Way (accepted) ... £4,031 0 0 





For making up road at Harlesden-green, for the Willes- 
den Local Board :— 











WG «wh cc ceosvi ircesetentcovsibeegensees 21,655 0 0 
Sapp avecet 1,605 0 0 
SOCRROM, coccoorneniovsiocis 1,570 0 0 
ERGOT ccccxcosconceunecnecveseposesenaccee 1,530 0 0 
UD cctidncécisaccmstbicbicheeasdaaties 1,500 0 0 
George... a tal 00 
Nowell & Robson .......00-+.---ceeeee 1,415 0 O 
OUTET saviccusucéasenenentanihceabibsapend 1, 00 





For mahing up Priory-road, South Park, for the Reigste 
Town Council :— 








DERE sosnvvasosesnciéanansanpooigurtemdiad £512 0 0 
MERCI. inncsvscancccteatcobeatouesesnns 413 0 0 
PMO. cccteconiincricsstibtbidapnaaaa 395 0 0 
TEE dorcnedhsneninenseaspeintiiunaenesiemiih 382 0 0 








For paving the floors of St. Oleve’s Wharf, Pickle 
Herring-street, Tooley -street, with 1}-in. asphalte 
flooring :— 

The Branswick Rock Asphalt Co. (accepted). 





For Messrs. Gibbs & Company's New Seed - crushing 
Mills, Burdett Wharf, Linghouss —~ 
The Brunswick Rock Asphalt Co, (accepted), 


For alterations to the City Arms, West-square, South- 
wark, for Mr, J.C. Ring. Mr. John Viney, architect :— 
General Alterations, 
































OUND svsiccicascintngicteesiigtcastoveude £903 0 0 
Downs 897 0 0 
Blake ........ 893 0 0 
Atherton & Latta........cc0scerse sores 715 0 O 
Shurmur (accepted) ........c000-.e000 693 0 0 
Wilson a 690 0 0 
New Counter, 
Godden ......... . £70 0 0 
Taylor .i....cs ~~» 6010 0 
Hill (accepted) . 400 
GUNES | ccsticsspsinepistesnbeartsbeapeeniie #28817 4 
Heath ~ 8600 
Warne ( pted)...... ~ 6810 0 
For building three cottages at Hackney Wick, for Mr. 
R, Coltman. Mr. John Viney, architect :— 
ed DT ET PRES: aE Ie £999 0 0 
Downs... 00 
Whiter & Young 00 
Atherton & Latta 00 
ORB bi icdetreditieidrd 00 
Hooper (accepted) 00 








For alterations to the Prince of Wales, East. 
road, for Mr. J. Histon, Mr. Joha Vinay cman oH: 






































General Alterations. 
Atherton & Latts......corccccss-eseeee, £387 0 0 
Shurmur 00 
Staines & Son (sccepted) ... erence - 947 ® 0 
0 
Fittings. 
~— £190 0 06 
Hill (accepted)....cvcsssesessesereevee 167 0 0 
PN coccisRiceteanitnssecsdibe) ae 144 0 0 
Brewer 118 7 6 
P ing. 
Edwards votes £130 6 0 
Heath ( ted) 9% 00 
Saunders & O0.........cscsssesseee. ee 88 10 0 
For alterations to the Persey. 
Mr 3. Kad Mr tdevee eee 
General Alterations, 

Hill ...... soe £234 0 0 
225 0 0 

Francis (accepted) ..........» AES - 12900 

Painting, $c. 

Hackett ...... 2115 0 0 
Sparks urs, ibbcdievebien dpeteat 46 
Padden £59 10 0 
Heath (accepted) ........... ecenreorevece 4910 0 





For alterations to the King’s Arms, Peckham- 
Mr, 8. Wakley. Mr. John Viney, arehitest 











New Stables. 
Downs £257 0 0 
WEY, secpesenbicasits pockeapocenhe tentes 4 248 0 0 
BhaPleF cacrccccocesccasavecesvocnccsnsecers 212 0 0 
New Counter, fe. 
Downs £2139 0 0 
Shapley 125 0 0 
WEEE | sdiscesnsssceoumnocaianbianen 9 00 





For bouse and baker's shop adjoiaing Holly Inn, 
Jamaica-level, Bermondsey, for Mr. I, J. Scotts. M 
Geo, Trencher, architect :— 























DOWBG inti vccsicscccesciess £1,100 0 0! 
WANG iiniicasisincinihtiiin totbebtl 850 0 0 
Wheeker 747 0 0 
Cane & Creba ............ sudhetesouss 550 0 0! 
For alterations and sdditions to No, 40, Hi, tt, 
Marylebone, for Mr. H, Broadbent, Mr, Thos. Darraas, 
architect :— 
Gould & Brand £338 0 0 
oo a3 
H se son wee 306 0 0 
Ashwell & Stevenson (accepted)... 265 0 0 





For the erection and entire o ion of a new manu- 
factory, for Mr. Chas, Nosotti, on the site of St. Anne’s 
schools, Rose-street, Soho. Mr. Thos, Darrans, archi- 
tect :— 

Andrews £2,897 0 0 
TRIE. cece: cenanpoinadinvieninanendiiimeenth 2,777 0 0 
Ashwell & Stevenson (accepted) 2,307 0 0 


For s section of works at the pu oervag Baths, 
rie £250 0 0 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. B. W. (we do not undertake to supply our readers with 
valuations; take proper advice).—C. E. (a motice already in type).— 
G. L. (send us particulars).—S & K.—W. C.G.—T. D.—J.V.—B. G.W. 
—T. D.—L. & W.—B. C. P.-8. T.—A. H.—R. H.—J. G.—B. G. B— 
T. B—G@. P.—W. L.—T. P.—T. C.—J. H. 8.—F. M. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


All statements of liste of tenders, &c. must be accom: 
by the name and S tee amon, not nesamely ter 
publication. 


Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








CHARGES FOR 
“Warten” ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT. au 
es ee ee can Gen coeeets, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. ar 
Oe ee ee ee. ek 


PRE-PAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


ee ee 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
- TLDER” is direct trom the Office, to residents 
in on ened Sex taliok at the rate of 19s. per aunum. 
Payable in Advance. 


Halfpenny Stamps accepted for amounts under Ss. Any larger sum 
should remitted M Order, payable at the Post-office, 
King surest, Covent- garden, W.C. to DOUGLAS FOURDBINIER. 








HEALTH, COMFORT, ECONOMY. 





Chappuis’ Patent Reflectors 


SUPHRSHEDE GAS IN DAYTIME. 








Manvractory: 69, 


FLEET STREET. 
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